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A GLANCE AT PESTALOZZIANISM. 
PART III. 
BY LOWELL MASON, MUS. DOC, 


Let.us now allude to a few things which, where these principles are 
understandingly adopted and practically carried out, must surely follow. 

1. The pupils will be made to depend upon their own powers. They 
will be made to work out their own improvement. They will not only be 
made to know what they can do, but to do that which they know ; their 
knowledge will correspond to their ability, and their ability to their 
knowledge ; indeed it is through their own ability or through doing, that 
they will arrive at knowledge. They will be kept ever at work in the 
way of research and discovery; and so far as scientjfic arrangement, 
classification and naming are concerned, in the way of invention also. 
The teacher throws a ray of light upon their path, by a question or sug- 
gestion, perhaps, as it may be needed, but it is his constant aim so to 
awaken and quicken their own powers as to enable them to find the way 
themselves, and préss forward in their own strength. It is most essential 
that the pupils advance in the way of personal research or investigation. 
In this respect Pestalozzianism or nature is in direct opposition to the 
very common mode of giving instruction by mere book definitions, or 
rules, or by declaration or assertion on the part of the teacher. Nothing 
is ever to be told the pupil which he has the power of discovering. Of 
course, these remarks apply to such objects or things as come within the 
proper province of the perceptive and logical consciousness, or the under- 
standing ; others, belonging to the spiritual or the religious, are received 
through the higher faculty of intuition ; they are ours by intuitive con- 
sciousness ; and we act upon them with as great, nay, greater security than 
upon such things as are often supposed to be fully comprehended. 
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“‘ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty (or his works) to perfection? It is high as heaven ; what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know?” Job. 11: 7, 8. 
What can we do? Believe, thou friend of Job, Zophar the Naamathite, 
believe: Faith rests upon the unerring word of Him whose knowledge 


is infinite, and whose ¢7u/h endureth forever. What can we know ? 
‘‘ There is a spirit in man ; and the inpiration of the Almighty giveth 
understanding.” Job 32: 8. 

2. Not only action, but freedom of action, on the part of the pupil, 
is necessary to success, and must follow the adoption of these principles. 
The human mind was not made to be enslaved ; and as to one who is 
confined in the stocks there can be no adequate exercise of the body, so 
to one whose mind is bound down by such conventional rules, laws, or 
customs as prevent freedom of thought, there can be no sound or health- 
ful mental growth. The mind must be free to think, judge and decide. 
It is not meant that there must be no controlling influence exerted on the 
part of the teacher, but that the pupil must never be reduced, by restraint, 
to absolute subjection, or to any mental bondage inconsistent with the 
full development of his own powers. He should be left unfettered by 
dogmatic formulas, or rules, while at the same time demonstration irre- 
sistible, to love attuned, should often be employed gently to control, and 
lead him willingly into the truth. 'The pupil who is conscious that he is 
free in his investigations, and that the responsibility of coming to right 
conclusions rests upon himself, will be likely to put forth all his powers, 
and in doing so, will soon learn that he has something within on which 
he can depend. Mis very freedom will prepare him to yield to evidence, 
and he will learn, at once, to rely upon his own exertions, and to look 
upwards and trust Him by whom he has been made free and responsible, 
in whom is his strength, and on whom he ever delights to depend. 

3. That things should come before signs, or that the pupil should be 
made acquainted with realities, objects, or existences, before names are 
given, or definitions are required, is an obvious inference from the princi- 
ples which we have attempted to describe. Definitions, descriptions and 
names should, for the must part be drawn from the pupils ; but how can 
they describe that with which they are not acquainted, or how can they 
name that of which they have no knowledge? Even Adam could not do 
this, nor was he required to name the “beasts of the field’’ until after 
they had been created, and brought to him for that purpose. 

“Things before signs :”—It seems strange that while this is so ex- 
tensively acknowledged theoretically, so few should be found who carry it 
out practically. This order of nature is directly inverted, most frequently 
both by teachers and school-book makers, and the attention of the pupil 
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is first drawn to signs, definitions or rules. In arithmetic for example, 
the pupil may be required to learn the forms and names of figures, and 
perhaps to commit to memory and repeat certain arithmetical tables before 
he has any sufficient knowledge of numbers. And in reading he may be 
obliged to learn the forms and names of letters, before he has any dis- 
tinct knowledge of the sounds which they are designed to represent. And 
in geography, mere'verbal definitions are taught before the pupil has any 
just conception of the geographical elements which they are intended to 
define. In nothing is this more common than in music, in which notes 
are made to come before tones, and taught indeed in the place of tones, 
the teacher having much more to do with written characters, as notes, 
sharps, flats, clefs, staves, etc., than with the tones of which they are 
mere symbols. 

How often is this carried so far in the various departments of school 
study as to make mere words or characters a substitute for the thing pro- 
posed to be taught, while the reality is quite overlooked. One or two 
facts will illustrate this : 

In Geography.—A gentleman of my acquaintance had occasion to ex- 
amine a class in this department, in a primary’school. He commenced 
with the well-known book-question, ‘‘ What is geography ?” The answer 
was prompt, “ geography is a description of the earth.’’ But here the 
examiner had so much originality as to depart from the book and to ask 
—‘ Did you ever see the earth?”* Not a word in reply. ‘ All who 
have ever seen the earth hold up hands.” Notahandmoved. ‘“ All who 
have never seen the earth hold up hands.’ All hands were up. Again, 
he asked, what is the equator?” ‘The answer was correctly repeated, 
‘¢ An imaginary line drawn from East to West, dividing the earth into two 
parts.” ‘* Whatis an imaginary line?’ Noanswer. After some further 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of the examiner, he made the fullow- 
ing supposition: ‘‘ If you imagine a rope drawn across this room, about 
as high as my hand, what would become of you if you should attempt to 
run across?”’{ ‘* We should fall down over the repe,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘This was in a school where signs, names, or definitions were not 
only taught before things, but were made a substitute for them ; yet, 
without doubt, the teacher knew well enough the words of the rule— 
“Things should come before signs.” 








* Perhaps this was hardly a fair question, since the children could not be supposed to 
have seen the whole earth. ‘‘ Have you ever seen any part of the earth ?’’ would have 
been better. 

+ Nor can this question be regarded as strictly proper, since the expression “ holding 
the imaginary rope about as high as the hand,’’ was rather adapted to mislead children. 
The teacher should never take any unwarranted advantage of his youthful confiding 
charge, but shou} always observe towards them the most perfect frankness and honesty. 
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To the same general class of answers does that of the little girl belong, 
who had been questioned in relation to the natural bridge in Virginia, of 
which she had been reading, and of which she had given a very satisfac- 
tory account. At the close of the examination she was asked, “‘ What 
other kinds of bridges are there beside the natural bridge? She answer- 
ed—‘‘ Political.” This is indeed true enough, yet probably the child had 
escaped thus far the knowledge of these dangerous passings. 

Again in Arithmetic :—‘‘ What are you studying at school?” I said 
to a boy some eight or nine years of age. ‘‘The multiplication table.” 
“ And can you tell me how many are two times two?” ‘‘Four.” ‘ Two 
times three?” “Six.”’—etc. ‘Two times ten?” “Twenty.” “ Two 
eimes eleven?” Twenty-two.” ‘Two times twelve? “Twenty-four.” 
‘Two times thirteen ?” —Hesitating—‘ Oh, we do not have any such.” 

Again—I said to the same boy some time afterwards: ‘‘ Well, what 
are you studying now at school?’ “ Arithmetic,” was the quick reply. 
‘* How far have you advanced?” “Oh! I am almost through the book.” 
‘‘ Are you as far advanced as subtraction?” ‘Oh, yes, far beyond sub- 
traction, almost through the book.” ‘May I ask you a question?” 
“Certainly.” It was the year 1858 ; so I said, ‘‘ What year is this? 
Ans. ‘1858. “If you take 2 from 1858 how many will remain? 
After thinking a moment he said, “TI could tell you if I had a slate.” 
‘A slate indeed! can you not tell without a slate?’ He thought a mo- 
ment and replied, “‘ Yes, I can tell ;” then after counting a little with 
his fingers, he boldly replied, “I know.” ‘ Well, how many.” Ans. 
‘‘ Nine thousand six hundred and thirty-six! !’? As soonas I could com- 
mand myself after this most astounding answer, I asked again, ‘‘ And 
will you please to tell me, my dear boy, how you obtained this result ?” 
““Oh, yes,’ he replied, and proceeded thus :—“ 1858, 2 from 1858 ; well 
then, 2 from 8 leave six, two from 5 leave 3, two from 8 again leave 6, 
two from one you can’t ; borrow 10, 10 and 1 are eleven, and 2 from 
eleven leave 9. Nine thousand six hundred and thirty-six.” 

No idea of number can be obtained from the shape of a figure ; no 
sound of the language can be communicated by the form of a letter ; no 
idea of a cape, or bay, or of the earth, or equator, can be acquired from 
these names ; nor can an idea of tones be obtained from musical charac- 
ters. But in music not only is the mistake made of attempting to teach 
tones through notes, but this error often leads to another—an appeal to 
the wrong sense, or to the eye instead of the ear. Most prevalent is this 
error ; and yet the man who should hold a smelling-bottle to his ear, or 
a watch to his nose, would not make a greater mistake than he does who 
attempts to impart primary musical ideas by signs, notes, characters, 
pictorial representations, charts, maps, photographic, panoramic, or dior- 
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amic views or any thing which is addressed to the eye. And may I not 
add here, that which would rather be expected, perhaps, from the preacher, 
that even in the things which belong to religion itself, it is possible that 
mere names, signs and professions, may be substituted for the reality, so 
that a man may have a name to live while he is dead. 


The true Pestalozzian does not thus err ; he is always careful to pre- 
sent the reality before the sign ; he requires his pupils to become prac- 
tically acquainted with the thing itself, and not to trust to a name. 
After the thing is known, names, signs and definitions receive careful at- 
tention. When the reality is thus presented and appreciated, its influ- 
ence is great—encouraging and quickening to the pupil; it awakens cu- 
riosity, enkindles desire, and leads to such efforts as ensure success ; 
but mere words, characters, or signs coming before the knowledge 
of that which they are designed to express, can produce no such effect ; 
nor, indeed, can they be understood, or afford pleasure, until after they 
come to be regarded as names, signs or description, bringing up to the 
imagination the idea of something previously discovered. 

“Speech,” says Robertson, “has been bitterly defined as the art of 
hiding thought. Well, the sarcastic definition has in it a truth.” ‘‘ Words 
often hide from us our ignorance of truth. Who does not know we sat- 
isfy ourselves with tho name of some strange bird or plant, or the name 
of some Jaw in nature?” ‘+ We get the name, and fancy we understand 
something more than we did before ; but, in truth, we are more hopelessly 
ignorant ; for before, we felt there was something we had not attained, 
and so we inquired and searched ; now, we fancy we possess it, be- 
cause we have got the name by which it is known; and the word 
covers over the abyss of our ignorance.” 

Things before signs, is a motto which the Pestaiozzian teacher writes 
upon the flag of his profession, which he nails to the mast head of the 
educational ship on board which he sails! “Alas! that the winds and 
storms of parental or public haste, and impatience for results, or the 
rocks and shoals of short terms, or unsuitable school conditions, should 
ever compel him to cut away the mast to save the bark from the fury of 
the raging elements. 

4, The Pestalozzian teacher will have, as a general thing, greater con- 
fidence in an oral, than in a book-Jesson. The human voice is the best 
revealer of human thought ; written language is indeed a most valuable 
substitute, but the spoken words heurd, are better than the written words 
seen. ‘‘Pleasant words are as a honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.”” Prov. 16; 24. The voice has life, it touches the 
feelings, and often calls forth interest even by its own power, independ- 
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ently of the subject. That there should be inattention and heedlessness 
on the part of the learner, when no other means of awakening an inter- 
est in an object is adopted than the putting a book into the hands, with 
the direction, ‘‘ study your lessons,’’ is to be expected. Vastly better 
is it that a topic be brought before a class in ‘pleasant words” which 
‘are as an honey-comb,” or in such a conversational manner as indicates 
interest on the part of the teacher, and in which he seems to be study- 
ing with his pupils, and in which his mind is brought into direct inter- 
course and close sympathy with the minds of his pupils, so that the iron 
shall sharpen the iron. Certain it is that. the best impressien is that 
which is made viva voce, and not that which comes from book-rules, or 
technicals ; indeed, it will often be found that with older scholars a pre- 
vious knowledge of book-rules, formulas, or unintelligible definitions, is 
a serious obstacle to success, and much error must be cleared away before 
@ place can be found for the lodgment of practical truth. 

Let it not be understood, however, that our system would discard books; 
this would be a greater error than an undue reliance upon them. Books 
are not only useful but indispensably necessary ; yet they always require 
a good teacher, and such a teacher will often give the direction, “Shut 


” 


your books,” as he calls attention to a new lesson, or to a process of in- 
vestigation or of reasoning. In the hands of a good teacher almost any 
book may be made useful, while the very best books will be of but little 
use in the hands of a poor one. It may, at least, be said with confidence 
that no one who cannot teach well without a book can teach well with 
one. 

5. As the Pestalozzian teacher is not dependent upon book-lessons, in 
his elementary work, when engaged with his pupils in the investigation 
of facts, or when leading them to an acquaintance with the usages of art, 
so neither does he require previously prepared rules. He depends upon 
principles rather than rules, and is careful to give his pupils such a know- 
ledge of these, as will enable them to form rules as they proceed, or find 
them convenient. They are not to be made to understand the ratio of 
numbers, for example, by book-rules, or by tables of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division, (if indeed that be possible,) but by their 
own observation and experience. ‘hey are not to be made to understand 
the relation of tones in music through any scientific formulas of learned 
men, but only through their own capacities of hearing, producing and 
judging. And so also of all elementary studies. Until the pupil has a 
perception of the reality, abstract rules can be of but little value, for 
they cannot be understood. Yet there are teachers (certainly of music) 
who from a desire, perhaps, to be regarded as scientific, seem to proceed 
on the principle that the phenomena of sounds are not to be found in 
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nature, but are rather to be sought for in the definitions, rules, or canons 
of scientific books. Not so the Pestalozzian ; he leads his pupils to 
nature first, simple and beautiful, thinking it better to make science and 
rules dependent upon nature, than to make nature to depend upon rules 
and science. 

6. ‘The simplifying of the elements of knowledge naturally follows the 
adoption of these principles. The Pestalozzian teacher desires to reduce 
every branch of study to its simplest elements ; and this he knows is a 
very difficult thing. It has been said that, “any one may teach the 
higher departments ; but to teach well the elements requires a master.” 
“The merit of conveying easily to others true ant simple notions,” 
Sir William Hamilton in his Philosophy of Common Sense, ‘is much 


says 


greater than is commonly supposed ; for experience proves how rarely 
this is to be met with.” And another writer, in speaking of school- 
books, says: ‘It is infinitely easier to write an elaborate treatise on the 
philosophy of the human mind, than to make a good child’s book.” So 
also, it may be said in truth, that a thorough simplification in elementary 
instructionis a difficult task; one, which requires an accomplished teacher; 
one, which comparatively few attain. When the work of analysis has 
been well done by the teacher, that of synthesis may be left to the pupils; 
for if he has succeeded in making them acquainted with the elementary 
materials of knowledge they will be able to build up the edifice by their 
own exert ons. 

7. The Pestalozzian teacher is careful to place the ‘ladder of know- 
ledge” on a firm basis in the mind of the pupil ; hence he always com- 
mences with something which is already practically known; and from 
this the pupil is led to the discovery of proximate facts, and is thus con- 
stantly ascending from that which he knows to that of which he has been 
hitherto ignorant. For example, instructions in singing may commence 
by the utterance of a single word, as come, go, stay, etc. Arithmetic or 
grammar may either of them be commenced by holding out an apple (or 
anything else) and asking ‘“‘ What is this?” Indeed any knowledge of 
which the child is capable may be based on something which he already 
knows. 

8. Again. A carefully graduated course should be pursued. From 
the simplest beginnings with things most easy and which by repetition 
are made familiar, the pupil is to be led constantly onward, yet by almost 
imperceptible degrees. He must not proceed by leaps or jumps ; but 
while gradually ascending, his successive steps are to be bound closely 
together by oft repeated reviews, retracings, and recapitulatory examina- 
tions, so that no interval, break or fissure shall be left unfilled. Thus 
every step is to be linked with the previous one ; it should be the next 
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in the order of nature to that which has gone before ; the new idea be- 
ing connected with or springing out of one with which the pupil is already 
familiar. Thus by the most caretully graduated course the pupil is to be 
raised higher and higher, so that while on the one hand, he will never ex- 
perience tvo much difficulty in the ascent, he will on the other be requir- 
ed to put forth his own efforts to rise at every step. 

9, These principles require that that all school-doings shall be made 
pleasant ; and that the action by which a natural, vigorous and healthy 
growth of the faculties can alone be promoted, be an agreeable action, 
affording present gratification. Wry faces, sour looks, and harsh tones 
must not be tulerated ; peevishness, fretfulness, and discontentedness | 
with all the evil spirits manifesting themselves in the pupils by such ex- 
pressions as “I can’t,” “I won't,” “1 don’t like it,” ‘I am not inter- 
ested in it ;’? and in the teacher by frownings, scoldings, threatening, 
pulling of cars, head-thumpings with stick or ruler, and in various at- 
tempts at mere driving, must speedily be ejected, and the teacher and the 
pupils must be alike pleased with themselves, each other, and the sub- 
ject of their studies at every progressive step ; and all knowledge must 
both be wrought into the mind and made fast there by some process of 
delight. Perhaps there is no more important qualification in a teacher 
than an ability to make study pleasant, and keep up a lively interest in 
his school. To please both children and parents is one of his first duties; 
and if he succeeds in doing this in a legititimate way (and he must not 
attempt it in any other,) he will be likely to succeed in every thing else. 
Every teacher should be able to throw such an attraction, such a charm 
around the school room, as to fill the heart of every good pupil with joy 
and gladness. 

10. It is hardly necessary to add that the adoption of these principles 
must ever lead the teacher to regard moral and religious instruction as of 
the highest importance. But as Pestalozzi was led, so others will be led 
by them ; far back of rules, far back of theological dogmas, creeds, con- 
fessions of faith, catechisms, and all forms of words, to fundamental, ex- 
perimental heart and life realities ; from all the formulas of religion to 
religion itself. Love, confidence, dependence, gratitude, reverence, 
obedience as exercised both to man and to the God and Father of all, 
claim the first attention; and a knowledge of these should be drawn 
out of the natural relationship existing between child and parents, 
more especially’ between child and mother; for on the mother, the 
first teacher, rests in no small degree the responsibility of the moral 
and religious character of the child. Pestalozzi says that, ‘as there can 
be no physical being, so there can be no moral character without a mother.”’ 
He taught that as in intellectual, so in moral and religious education, 
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realities or facts make a much deeper and more abiding impression than 
& mere perceptive form of words ; that as are objects to intellectual in- 
struction , so are actions to moral instruction. Hence, he was watchful 
to bring within the observation of his pupils such facts, living realities, 
as had a tendency to draw out the moral and religious feelings, leading 
them to right acts and to the love of good and the hatred of evil. Such 
also was the manner of teaching, especially by Ilis parables, of the great 
Teacher, of Him who spakeas never manspake. The Pestalozzian teacher 
would not attempt to satisfy the cravings of the mind with the mere husks 
of words, or formal technical expressions, but rather he would seek to 
impress upon it such a sense of awe and love as may hereafter grow into 
a well developed religious faith and life. He would have the religion of 
a child lying upon the heart “like the light, loose soil, which can be 
broken through us the heart bursts into fuller life’’ and not “ trodden 
down into stiff formularies’’ which in all probability must be “ burst 
through and broken violently, and thrown off altogether, when the soul 
requires room to germinate. Most important of all teaching in this de- 
partment, is that which comes through example ; and in this, perhaps, 
lies the teacher’s greatest power. Abstract lectures and homilies on 
morals and manners in the school-room are not usually of very great value, 
and such as are not enforced, or which, perhaps, are contradicted by the 
teacher’s daily habits and intercourse with his pupils, are very likely to 
to be worse than useless. The teacher should lead along his pupils in the 
way of truth and goodness by being himself true and good; he should 
draw out their love, confidence, gratitude and obedience by the constant 
manifestation of that love to them, that interest in their welfare, and 
that care and kindness toward them, which are adapted to awaken their 
virtues and which they cannot resist. He should depend, under the 
blessings of heaven, upon what he himself is, for what he desires his 
pupils to be. 
It has been said of Pestalozzi that : 
‘¢He, when e’er he taught, 

Put so much of heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow, whom all loved.’”’ 

“While other modes of instruction may convey the doctrines of 
Christianity,” says Dr. Mayo, ‘‘the system of Pestalozzi duly executed 
is a continued illustration of its temper and spirit.” Dr. Biber also says 
that “‘ the spirit of Pestalozzi’s method is no other than the spirit of the 
gospel, applied to the work of education in all its details.” 

Every teacher may safely give instruction in morals and religion in this 
way, i. e., by his daily walk and conversation ; for against an example 
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of “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report,” there is no law, either of prejudice, of theology, or of 
sect. It has been charged upon Pestalozzi that he was not a religious 
man. We will not attempt to decide the question whether he was or 
not ; but it seems difficult to interpret the character of a man who spent 
his life going about in doing good on any other ground than that he was 
himself a good, or a religious man, even though he may not have asserted 
or professed the accepted creeds and symbols which we adopt, or which 
were common in the time in which he lived. 


But to conclude. As has already been intimated, it is impossible sat- 
isfactorily to maks plain these principles of Pestalozzi by words either 
spoken or written. They do not admit of definition or description ; 
consequently it may not be easy to receive them by those who only hear 
the testimony of others to their excellence, or who only read of them in 
a book. They must rather come into the mind through personal experi- 
ence ; they must be taken up and followed out practically in the detail 
of actual teaching. So only can they be truly known ; for of them it is 
most emphatically true, that it is 

‘¢ By DOING only we can know, 
What it is we have to do.’’ 

This was the way Pestalozzi himself discovered them. Te telis us 
that, deeply impressed as he was with the inefficiency of the prevailing 
systems of the day, yet, if necessity had not forced him out of his old 
ways, he should hardly have eome to that childlike state of mind, in 
which it was possible for him freely and willingly to follow the simple 
path of nature. But thus driven, the result was that he abstracted him- 
self himself wholly from the “artificial elements of instruction found 
in books, and directed hig first attention to the natural elements 
which are found in the mind itself.’ Ie commenced instruction in 
arithmetic with numbers instead of figures ; in speech and song with 
living sounds instead of the dead characters of letters and notes ; in re- 
ligion with deeds of goodness, faith, and love instead of abstract creeds 3 
substances instead of shadows, realities instead of signs in all depart- 
ments. He thus led his pupils to the discovery of truths which they 
would not be likely to forget, instead of burdening their memories with 
the recollections of mere words or definitions which they could not pos- 
sibly understand. Instead of building up a dead mind, and a dead heart, 
on the basis of the dead letter, he drew lite and energy to the mind, and 
to the heart, from the knowledge of facts, the true source of life and 
love. 

But why is it that by some these doctrines are still rejected? It may 
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be that pride and self-sufficiency, as was for some time the case with the 
speaker himself, shuts the door against their appreciation. ‘ Seest thou 
@ man wise in his conceit, there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 
Prov. 26: 12. 

How often does the state of feeling expressed by words, “I know,” 
shut out one entirely from progress in the acquisition of knowledge. It 
is not more difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, than 
for such a man to come to the knowledge of the true philosophy of teach- 
ing. There are three little monosyllables of two letters each, which, 
when taken in a certain order of succession and emphasis, constitute a 
most excellent motto, or principle of action for the teacher. They are 
“Tt is so,” or, “Itisso.’? But inthis order, with either emphasis, they 
are most dangerous to progress. Indeed when thus used they form an 
insuperable barrier to research, and shut up the mind in darkness and 
self sufficiency. Change their order of succession and substitute the in- 
terrogatory form, ‘‘Isis so?” Investigation follows ; light, the discovery 
of truth, cheering, strengthening is the result. Pestalozzi tells us, and 
it is worth a repetition, that had not these things been forced upon him, 
he should hardly have come to that child-like spirit, or humble state of 
mind in which only it was possible for him to follow the path of nature. 
It is a child-like disposition then, such an one as asks, and seeks, and 
knows, which we need ; the teacher needs it, for he must ever be a pupil; 
he needs it in the pursuit of truth, or in his own personal improvement 
and preparatory work, as well as in his ministrations to others. Indeed 
it is needful to all right progress, and (without irreverance) it may be 
said of truth in the matter of teaching, as of the kingdom of heaven, to 
which indeed all true teaching must lead, that he who receives it, must 
receive it as a little child. 

Ilappy was it for the great cause of education that Pestalozzi was com- 
pelled to the course he pursued. Driven to nature and thus thrown back 
upon her simple facts, he found in them the ground of education and the 
sure guide in teaching. This great book of nature is still open for all. 
Let him who aspires to the high office of a teacher of the young study it 
well. It will be found to harmonize most beautifully with the other well 
approved volume by the same Author, and which reaches far beyond the 
teaching of the former, to things most important ; things which our best 
being renders it indispensable that we should receive, and by which we 
should also live. From both these books then, the revelation of nature 
and the revelation of the Word, let us enlighten the head and warm the 
heart, and by the great truths of both let us ever be governed. So shall 
our work of teaching prosper in our hands. 

When the spirit of both books shall be combined, and exert their united 
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influence upon the schools and upon the people (which will be realized 
when all shall become in practice as well as in theory truly Pestalozzian, ) 
the teacher and the preacher will be as one, and both will labor with sure 
success and sure reward ; war will cease ; the whole earth will beat rest 
and be quiet ; it will be like Eden, even as the garden of the Lord. 





KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergarten means a garden of children. Freebel, the inventor of the 
system of instruction symbolized by this name, was a German, possessing 
all the patience characteristic of the German temperament, combined with 
the philosophical tendency of the German intellect. The poets have long 
classed children and flowers together ; it remained to Freebel to show 
the similarity between the right culture of the child and the plant. 

A gardener does not endeavor to make all his plants blossom into roses 
or camelias ; he knows he could not if he would. He is charmed with 
Nature’s endless variety, and wishes not to thwart her own sweet plan. 
In the Kindergarten the individuality of the child is never sacrified to 
routine instruction. On the contrary, its development is indirectly en- 
cuuraged by the play given to all the mental faculties. As, for instance, 
the artistic element is at once appealed to, and molding in clay, drawing 
with chalk or pencil, or when too young to handle the pencil, pricking 
with a pin the outlines of birds, etc., drawn on paper by the teacher, 
form a part of every day’s exercises. 

The social instinct of children is gratified by the society of their equals 
in the Kindergarten, and yet they are kept under healthful restriction by 
the wise and never-ceasing oversight of the genial teacher. They have 
the pleasure of playing and working in company, but at the same time 
rival pretensions and the thousand and one forms of the selfish instinct 
are checked by an appeal to the affections or the conscience. 

Children are eager to learn. Their restless curiosity is well known to 
all preoccupied mothers, who find it impossible to slake this perpetual 
thirst of the mind ; yet they soon tire of one subject, and are disgusted 
with the book or the teacher that wearies their attention. In the Kinder- 
garten, while it is the aim of the teacher to occupy constantly, the child 
is never allowed to feel weary of learning, and thus form habits of inat- 
tention. Instruction is invested with all the charm and variety that Na- 
ture offers in the countless successions and changes of the outward 
world. 

Again : in childhood the senses are in their fullest activity. The child 
observes details which quite escape the duller senses of the adult. In 
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the Kindergarten this fact is seized upon as a basis of all instruction of 
a scientic character. Objects themselves are presented for investigation 
and examination. Leaves, plants, insects, shells, and—where animals 
are the subject—colored prints, all find their appropriate place and use 
in the Kindergarten. Observations are drawn out of the children in re- 
gard to these objects ; thus they learn to think for themselves, and also 
to express each thought as it arises, 

To much cannot be saidin favor of any system of education which cul- 
tivates this power of utterance. The gift of speech, that golden gift— 
the distinguishing characteristic of man—is the very faculty whose cul- 
ture we seem most often to leave to chance. How few people talk half 
as well as they can think. How few, however large their powers of ob- 
servation, can so describe a place or thing as to make it a living reality 
to the auditor. What an immense motive power does that man wield 
who is capable of pouring his living, burning thought into the crystal 
forms of language, leaving them “ thirgs of beauty forever”’ in the 
memory of his fellows. Is it not worth while to begin the cultivation 
of this wonderful power even in childhood ? 

The teacher of the Kindergarten, like the flower-garden, preserves and 
cultivates the mental peculiarity of each child, while destroying those 
hurtful weeds of selfishness and forwardness that spring up in every mind, 
however fair its tendencies : but is not satisfied with this alone. It has 
been well said that the miad can afford to wait for the body, because it 
survives it ; but that the body cannot wait for the mind. If the educa- 
tion of the mind takes precedence of that of the body, the latter is stunt- 
ed or irretrievably ruined; not unfrequently dragging down the mind 
into its deformity. It is not necessary to sacrifice either the mortal or 
immortal education. The mind and body should grow together, and we 
believe both will develop more harmoniously if both be wisely exercised. 
The true Kindergarten provides for both the mental and physical rest- 
lessless of children. The utmost freedom of motion, consistent with re- 
gard to the comfort of others, is allowed ; while plays and songs repre- 
senting the labors of the farmer, the cooper, the woodsman, or the habits 
of the hare, the bee, etc., give all that variety of movement so dear to 
the child. These plays, however, are not merely outlets for bodily vivacity, 
but become easy intellectual exercises ; as whatever is done with a pur- 
pose must quicken the intellect. 

The history of Kindergartens in this country can be briefly told. The 
idea of Froebel was put in practice by Miss Peabody of Boston, some 
three or four years ago. The system was seized upon by kindred minds 
in New York. Inthe San Francisco Kindergarten, Froebel’s idea, with 
such modifications as change of country and nation necessitate, has been 
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thus far carried out with a success that renders it certain that playing, 
set to music, and made to mean something, is Nature’s method of tuition 
for little children. 

The San Francisco Kindergarten has one great advantage over all 
kindred institutions, which should not be left unnotived. If it is a de- 
sideratum to learn to speak one language well, it will no doubt prove a 
subject of congratulation to parents that they can place their children un- 
der such influences as will enable them, at the age when the vocal organs 
are most plastic, to learn to speak and read equally well the two great 
modern languages, French and English. 

Yet, perhaps, tbe most interesting thought connected with Kindergar- 
tens is the single fact, that so deeply has the importance of early educa- 
tion fixed itself in reflective minds that the finest genius of the Old World 
and the New has not disdained to lavish its fairest gifts of mind, its labor, 
and its time on children. When we see rare scholastic attainments, the 
culture of a true gentleman, and the generous enthusiasm of an ardent 
mind, consecrated to the service of little children, we may well look upon 
the spectacle with reverential attention. Surely such men as Pestalozzi 
and Freebel, and others like them, have partaken largely of the spirit of 
Him who “ took little children in his arms and blessed them,” saying, ‘of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” —California Teacher. 





A SCHOOL TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY. 


Well, it is annoying, but I don’t see that I could have helped it either; 
my axthority in the school-room must be maintained at any hazard or I 
must give up the profession for an easier one—no, that wont do; already 
I have given up two professions to adopt ‘‘an easier one,” and, the old 
women say, “jumped out of the frying pan into the fire” each time. 
One thing I am sure of however, I have lost the good will of nearly all 
my pupils through whipping that boy. They used to meet me with 
smiles, and seemed bright and cheerful as the spring sunshine, but now 
their faces are as straight as though they were going to prison instead of 
school. How strange it is that they should all behave so because I pun- 
istied one boy for breaking rules. Perhaps J was alittle too hasty acting 
just on the spur of the moment, but one can’t keep perfectly cool all the 
time especially ina school-room. I think I have been about as patient 
as most teachers after all, for I have let them romp almost as much they 
pleased in the room, even after I had told them to cease, without punish- 
ing for it, though it has made my blood boil many a time. I don’t see 
that I was hasty either. It is of no use to sit and talk—talk, as I have 
done ; the only way I know of for breaking a bad habit is to take it 
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by the throat the moment you see it, and then strangle it. Humph, I 
could hang myself for two pins; and’twould be a comfortable feeling to 
what this is too. To think that after all I have done for their improve- 
ment, and the patience with which I have borne their perverseness, I 
should reap this return. If they’d had that abominable old Belcber, who 
thrashed me so the last winter I went to school, they might have had 
reason to complain. It is true I broke his rule, and I don’t blame him 
for punishing me for it, but then he did the same thing himself the day 
before. It was that that annoyed me. He enjoyed wrestling as well as 
any boy in the school, and would as soon wrestle in the school-room as 
anywhere else although he had forbidden it, but because I did the same— 
well Belcher isn’t me and Iam not James. I never was so inconsistent 
as he was. I forbade running around the room and don’t remember that 
I ever showed the least inclination to do so myself, but the children do 
seem at times to be possessed with the spirit that made that herd of 
swine commit suicide. Well, 1 have begun and now I’ll finish the thing 
for there is nothing like putting one’s foot down hard, once forall. I 
have been tuo easy with them. Not a day passed last week without sone 
of them racing around over desks and everything. It is time it was 
stopped. ‘They seemed to think they were to do as they pleased, and be- 
cause I stopped them they think me mad, that I have an awful temper, 
and other pleasing things. 1’l]l make some of them but that wont 
do, ’twill only make the matter worse. I feel too vexed to live. I won- 
der if they ever will like me again. I can’t do anything with them now. 
They have lost all desire to please or improve. Our recitations have no 
life at all. The children seem to be afraid. I wish I had not been so 
hasty. I ought to have been more strict at first, then there would have 
been no chance to be hasty. No doubt that James thinks the same of 
me that I did of old Belcher, and he is about right. I ought to be firmer. 
I might have known that if I allowed them to break my rules before my 
sight they would soon care nothing about them. Oh dear! this is one 
way of becoming an experienced teacher 1 suppose. I understand the 
rules of firmness now. But, there, bought wit is the best wit ; though 
this is rather dear. I’ve paid a week of misery for it already, and shall 
pay more yet. ’Tis no use to grieve though, so I’ll try to win them again; 
may be I can do it; but at any rate I have no right to grumble if the 
thistles do hurt my feet when I sowed the seed, 





* 
%* * 





A certain writer boasts that he directs all his shots at error. It is all 
he has to shoot at, for he never gets within gun-shot of truth. 


“B natura’ is called the key-note to good breeding. 
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POINTS OF COMPASS—LINES ON THE MAP. 


It is important that all students in geography understand well and 
thoroughly the points of compass and the meaning of the lines of latitude 
and longitude, and the great circles. Teach them that latitude is not 
imaginary but evidence on the map of north and south, and all the evi- 
dence we have. How common it is to hear Cape Farwell described as 
tfie S. E. point of Greenland, when it is the southern point, and that 
portion of Asia usually found on maps of the Western Hemisphere as 
North-West of North America, when it is West. 

Teach a thorough knowledge of these lines and why the curve is so 
much greater near the poles than near the equator. ‘Teach also the use 
of the tropic and polar circles. Teach what phenomena occur annually 
there in the great economy of nature. Your pupils will relish such a 
lesson and feel as if getting pay for their work—a very desirable feeling, 

Ask your advanced classes in Geography if they were standing at 
either of the poles which way from them would be north, south, east and 
west. Let them study a few days and if a correct answer is not given, 
illustrate with the globe that at the north pole there is no north, and at 
the south pole there is no south, and that east and west is acircle passing 
around their feet—in other words that at the north pole it is all south 
whichever way they turn, and vice versa. Feed your class upon some of 
the many wonders of the world—its physical facts, and less upon stale 
tortured definitions. 

“Blame the culture, not the soil.” Teach the use of all you intro- 
duce, and that nothing imaginary is connected with geography, unless 
false. W. H. G. 

Fort Howard. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The State’s children educated in the State’s school with the State’s 
money. Let every teacher and every parent who loves the State’s chil- 
dren, labor to have the State’s law require the attendance of every child 





of sound mind and body at the State’s or a private school, regularly, 
during at least six months per year for five years. 

Such a law is needed to check the cupidity of parents and the waste of 
time, of truant boys, &c. Start the ball—why not? It is a necessity of 
the age. ‘ An ounce of prevention,” &c. G. 











Tue Scnoiar’s GorpEN Rutz.—Never do any thing to attract the at- 
tention of another pupil. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
COMPILED FOR THE JOURNAL BY DILLWYN. 


1, What are the best methods of instilling studious habits, and close 
attention in recitations ? 

2. How can teachers be fitted to answer the wants and expectations 
of the public? 

3. Ought the sexes to be educated together ? 

4. How far is the teacher responsible for his pupils out of school ? 

5. How far are teachers responsible for the success or failure of their 
schools ? 

6. How can parents, teachers and pupils best co-operate for the good 
order, thorough instruction, and the agreeableness of the school ? 

7. How much should parents depend on teachers to correct the ill 
habits and dispositions of their children ? 

8. Should emulation, by means of prizes and rewards, be excited to 
induce pupils to earnest application ? 

9. Should children at home or in school be punished by the infliction 
of bodily pain, or by any special mortification ? 

10. How far should pupils in school be allowed to choose and direct 
their studies ? 

11. Are our schools doing all that they might and ought to do to pre- 
vent the increase of crime? 

12. Where and how should the young pass their evenings ? 

13. What should be done by parents in relation to the vicious chil- 
dren of their neighbors? 

14. What combined movements of towns or neighborhoods could be set 
into operation to effect a reform in youthful habits and manners ? 

15. How shall delicacy of feeling be cultured, and propriety of con- 
duct be maintained between the sexes at school, and also in a neighbor- 
hood generally ? 

16. When, how, and by what means may we ascertain the trade or 
profession for which a youth is best adapted ? 

17. How shall reverence for parents, and respect for all who are 
worthy of it, best be cultivated in children, without that fear, distance 
and coldness, that too often prevail? 

18. How can parents and teachers best retain the entire confidence of 
children consistently with due authority ? 

19. How can children be most successfully trained to self government 
over their appetites and passions, as becomes every Christian disciple ? 

20. How shall truthfulness and thorough integrity of character be 
inculcated and established ? 
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21. What is the best method of correcting vanity and pride, and also 
the prevalent and early manifested preference of external show over hum- 
ble merit ? 

22. How may the propensity to anger be corrected, and a uniform se- 
renity of temper be induced ? 

23. At what age, and in what manner should the first religious 
impressions be made; and how shall that religious culture be continued ? 

24. What is the relation of the home to the Sabbath school, and how 
far is it the nursery for the church ? 

25. Whatis the cause of the early decay of female heaith in this 
country ; and what is the remedy ? 

26. What is the effett of much of the light reading of the present 
day on the character of the young ; and what is to be done with reference 
thereto? 

27. What effect have luxuries for the palate on the physical health of 
children ; and what effect on their moral welfare ? 

28. By what criterions can we ascertain the abilities and qualifications 
of candidates for the teacher’s office ? 

29. Shoulda military spirit be encouraged among the pupils of our 
common schools? 

30. In what way cana teacher most successfully impart moral in- 
struction in school ? 

31. Should moral instruction be a stated exercise, or be only inci- 
dentally introduced ? 

32. Should physical culture be made one of the regular branches of 
instruction in our common schools ? 

33. How can pupils be best taught good manners ? 

34. Are our courses of study and methods of teaching sufficiently 
practical ? 

35. What disposition should a teacher make of his time out of school 
hours ? 

36. What is the true philosophy of school government ? 

37. What motives and incentives to study ought to be appealed to? 

38. Are public examinations and exhibitions advisable ? 

39- Can teaching be reduced to a science ? 

40. Do the good morals of a community depend on its intelligence ? 

41. Does the stability of a nation depend on the universal diffusion 
of knowledge among its people ? 

42, Does the pecuniary prosperity of a nation depend on the educa- 
tion of its people? 

43, What are the prominent defects of text books? 
44, What is the best method of teaching by the use of object lessons ? 
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45. How can the cordial co-operation of parents be best secured ? 

46. What are the prominent causes of failure in teaching ? 

47, What rules ought a teacher to make at the commencément of his 
school ? 

48. What are the causes of the declining health of students and pro- 
fessional men ; and the remedies ? 

49. By what means can teachers best succeed in keeping their pupils 
profitably employed ? 

50. What kind of physical education is best adapted for introduction 
into the school room ? 





PHYSIOLOGY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Not ages back in the world’s history it was deemed sufiicient for the 
benefit of all if the physician understood physiological laws, Other 
classes rested content in ignorance scarcely knowing—if indeed they 
were aware aware of possessing those necessary auxilaries to the vital 
apparatus—whether the lungs found lodgment in the chest, or cranium, 
whether arteries extended to or from the heart, or whether a person under 
an attack of gout should take brandy or baths. But although “the 
world moves’’ and at the present time the dissemination of knowledge of 
this science is unprecedented, yet a subject so fraught with interest to all 
should be far better understood by the masses. 

If a labor-saving or other machine be in the possession of an individual 
he sets himself to the task of studying its construction, that he may be 
better able to take care of it, to keep it in a proper condition to work 
successfully, and also that he may know what should be done, if by use 
or accident it becomes worn or injured. Nor does he consider the time 
lost which he thus spends. The more intimate his acquaintance with the 
operations of each part cf the machine, the less time must he employ in 
ascertaining the cause, and applying the remedy, if any of the functions 
cease to be performed, or are performed irregularly, The more perfect 
his knowledge of it is, the less likely will it be that repairs will be re- 
quired. His increased knowledge will enable him to conduct the opera- 
tions of the machine so much more skillfully, that periods of inaction or 
irregular action will be less frequent. 

The great Architect has given into the possession of every soul, a com- 
plicated, delicate and beautiful machine, admirably fitted to perform all 
the offices for which it was designed. If proper care is not taken of the 
delicate structure, it speedily becomes so disarranged and unfit for use, 
as to cause the possessor great inconvenience and unhappiness, and often 
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this valuable possession is entirely destroyed, through lack of wisdom 
which there is no reason the possessor should not have. In order to un- 
derstand how to take care of this wonderful machine we must learn some- 
thing of Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology, and also as far as possible 
the effect of all things in nature upon health and disease. Every intelli- 
gent should should understand these things,—and indeed no person is 
very intelligent who does not understand them. They do not require 
the great amount of time and fatiguing mental exertion which more ab- 
struse subjects do, but it isin the power of aJ/ classes to learn those general 
principles by which health may be preserved, and also those laws by which 
a person should be governed in the restoration of health when by disease 
or accident it has been lost. What reason can be urged why the farmer 
should not know as much concerning the beautiful mechanism of his own 
living body, as of the construction of his inanimate plow, or reaper? 
Why should not the sailor steering the gallant vessel over ocean’s waves 
learn something of his own frail bark? And why may not the mother 
who gazes with tear-filled eyes upon that infant form she clasps, thinking 
of other cherished ones who slumbered there before, whose eyes she 
saw closed on earth before, why may she not know those laws establish- 
ed by our Creator, which are “perfect as he is perfect,” and which if 
broken will tear that little loved form from her clinging arms, make 
another sickening wound in her heart, and in the churchyard another little 
mound ? 

If we would make a knowledge of Physiological laws general, how could 
this end be more successfully accomplished, than by instituting the prac- 
tice of teaching Physiology in our Common Schools? It is not enough 
that this subject receives a moderate degree of attention in our Colleges, 
and High Schools. But comparatively few of Earth’s children are edu- 
cated in institutions of this kind. The masses receive all the intellectual 
training they ever have in the Public School. Then let the most useful 
branches be taught here, Physiology no less than Arithmetic. Under 
the present system, third grade teachers—w!ich are I regret to say the 
most numerous class—are not required to understand tie most general 
principles of this science. Shall this order of things forever continue ? 
Forbid it leading spirits in educational projects. Ke Pb, 





OBEDIENCE TO ORGANIC LAWS. 

Perhaps some may think that the importance of obedience to the or- 
ganic laws has been insisted on more than the subject required. Such 
an idea is natural enough, considering that an exposition of these laws 
forms no part of ordinary education, and that obedience to them is en- 
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joined by no human authority. There is no trace of them in the statute- 
book, none in the catechisms issued by authority of the Church ; and you 
rarely, if ever, hear them mentioned as laws of God, by his servants who 
teach his will from the pulpit. Nay, even the general tongue of society, 
which allows few subjects to escape remark, is silent with regard to them. 
Hence, it is probable that the importance of obeying the organic laws 
may to some appear to be over-estimated in these Lectures. But the 
universal silence which prevails in society has its source in ignorance. 
Physiology is still unknown to nineteen twentieths even of educated 
persons, and to the mass it is a complete terra incognita, Even by medi- 
cal men it is little studied as a practical science, and the idea of its bene- 
ficial application as a guide to human conduct in general, is only now 
beginning to enage their attention. If to all this we add, that until 
Phrenology was discovered, the dependence of mental talents and dispo- 
sitions on cerebral development was scarcely even suspected—and that 
belief in this truth is still far from being universal—the silence which 
prevails with respect to the organic laws, and neglect of them in prac- 
tice, will not seem very unaccountableex—Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 





/ 
GRADATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprtor:—I have had several reasons for delaying my articles upon 
the above subject ; but the most important has been to allow time for 
testing the principal points, in the country schools. 

The teachers who have thoroughly followed the classification proposed, 
claim the best of results, and although it seems generally correct, a few 
amendments are proposed, one or two of which fall in that part of the 
plan already sent to the Journal. 

A few, however, claim that more is required than can be taught in 
in large country schools, on account of the great number of classes, but 
as no defin'te time is named for the work of any class or grave, the objec- 
tion must be groundless. The system only proposes to set forth the 
proper method of teaching the various subjects, in their proper order ; 
and introduce a regular system of gradation of pupils. It calls on us to 
do what we do, right, but the amount done must depend upon our skill 
and the circumstances under which we act. 

The following is designed as a substitute for number four in Arithme- 
tic, at the bottom of page 213 of the present volume. By means of ob- 
jects, pupils should learn to perform all problems of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and divison, that can be constructed from the num- 
bers to twelve, producing no result greater than twelve. For example, 
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we will suppose the class are learning the problems of the number six. 

Teacher : How many are one, one, one, one, and one? How many 
are two, two and two? three and three? five and one one? four and two ? 
one and five, &c., for addition. How many is six less one? fiveless two? 
four less three? &c., for subtraction. How many ones in six? How 
many are six times one? Twos insix? Three times two? Twice three? 
Threes in six? and so on with all numbers from one to twelve inclusive, 
making the pupils familiar with all the problems of these kinds that can 
be produced, and should be performed by the the aid of objects. Teach- 
ers can require the class to bring kernels of corn or beans, peas or peb- 
bles. Teachers that have tried the plin find no trouble about the objects. 
Children bring them with the greatest satisfaction and never forget daily 
to bring one or two new ones as is required ; and while they would 
others be idle or in mischief, much time is profitably employed in work- 
ing questions of their own. It is proposed also, that this class learn 
what is meant by halves and fourths. In presenting these ideas let the 
teacher make use of a knife and of such objects as the children are ask- 
ed to bring for the purpose. Also by the use of the common objects let 
them divide any and all numbers as high as they are able into these 
fractional parts. 

A similar change is proposed for class B, grade Ist, that they should 
proceed with pr.blems in the four rules to (18) eighteen, and in the same 
manner as above described for class A ; and that they should be taught 
the meaning of halves, thirds, tourths, and fifths. 

A word on Geography, class B. Itis said that one hundred miles is 
too high for pupils of such an age and advancement ; but if a scholar 
can comprehend one object and a hundred of any kind, why not one mile 
and a hundred as well? But if on trial it should seem too much for the 
youthful mind, less distances can of course be selected. 


GRADE SECOND, CLASS A. 

Studies: Language, Arithmetic, Geography, with oral instruction upon 
common things by the aid of objects. 

Language with book. 

McGuffey’s First Reader or some equivalent book of anvther series, 
(usually the Primer) should be half completed by this class. 

Some little difficulty will be experienced in passing to the printed word, 
but the prudent teacher will foresee the evil and frequently exhibit the 
printed page. Most teachers, however, who have experience upon the 
point, claim that there is little or no trouble from this change. 

As the pupils are already familiar with a hundred and fifty words taken 
from the book they are about to read, and also familiar with many sen- 
tences containing these words they will very soon learn to read under- 
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standingly the interesting stories of their lessons. Great care should be 
exercised lest they advance too fast. Each lesson should be read with 
perfectly natural voice, modulation and rapidity. No pupil should be al- 
lowed to spell a word out while reading, and no pupil should be allowed 
to read a sentence until every word is familiar. Reading is an exercise 
by itself and learning words another. Scholars acquire their bad habits 
by trying to read what they do not understand. Great pains should be 
taken to cultivate observation and the sight of the eye, that peculiar 
sight necessary for a correct reader. When cuildren read and re-read a 
a lesson many times they are apt to utter the sentences without seeing 
the words clearly and thus become blundering readers. To avoid this, 
require them frequently to pronounce the words of their lessons back- 
ward, Each lesson ought to be printed upon the slate one or more times 
as the teacher sees fit, and if the pupils are required to do their work 
neatly, there will arise many advantages. They will cultivate form, gain 
a familiarity with words and letters, learn to spell and to occupy their 
time. 

While the class are reading the first half of their book, the teacher 
should continue to select the new words in advance of them until all the 
words of the book have been presented, and these words should be treat- 
ed as before described for grade 1st. Not more than three hundred words 
I think, will be found in McGuffey’s First Reader. 

ARITHMETIC WITHOUT BOOK. 

It is proposed that the class learn, 

1, The ten Arabic characters so that they can name them at sight, 
make them upon the slate and readily count out the number of objects 
represented by each. 

2. To count by twos to ahundred, saying 2, 4, 6, 8, &¢., or 1, 3, 5, 
7, and thus be able also to add two to, or subtract it from, any number 
to a hundred. 

To perform all possible problems in the four rules to the number twen- 
ty-four as before described. It is designed that these problems should 
be performed by the use of objects, but the teacher ought as soon as the 
pupils can comprehend numbers abstractly, to have the operations carried 
on mentally without the use of objects. 

4. To count out the fractional parts of numbers not going higher in 
numbers than twenty-four or farther in fractions than }. 

GEOGRAPHY WITHOUT BOOK. 


Draw upon the blackboard a map of the school district showing the 
location of the important objects, such as county highways, village or 
city streets, of dwelling houses, churches, school house, ponds or lakes, 
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creeks or hills, valleys, &c. Teach the proper directions on the map 
and as far as possible explain the various distances. Also show what 
districts or wards of city lie around. 

Require pupils to draw the same upon the slate until it can be done 
readily by memory. Ask not less than fifty questions from the map, as 
follows : What are the different directions on the map, including eight, 
north, north-east, east, south-east, &c. What are the distances and di- 
rections of various objects from the school-house? What is a school- 
house, school district, dwelling-house, highway, street, hill, valley, 
mountain, creek, river, pond, marshes, swamps, &c., &c., calling up 
however nothing except what may come under their observation within 
the district mapped. 


GRADE SECOND, CLASS B.—LANGUAGE, 


Finish the first reading book, proceeding in all respects as in class A. 
Not less than a hundred new words should be taught the class all taken 
from the first part of the second reading book. These words should all 
be placed upon the black board and printed, spelled and used in sentences 
as thoroughly as described for younger classes. Pupils should often be 
required to read their lessons from the slate, as this will secure greater 
care in their printing. 

ARITHMETIG. 

l- Write the numbers to fifty, using the Arabic characters. 

2. Count by threes to a hundred, saying, 3, 6, 9, or 2, 5, 7, 10, &c., 
thus enabling the class to add three to, or subtract it from any number 
from 1 to a 100. 

3. Teach all integral problems in the four rules that can be construct- 
ed from numbers, to thirty. In this exercise, no result should be greater 
than thirty, and no number, used as multiplier or divisor, or to be added 
or subtracted, should be greater than nine. 

4, The pupils should learn to find the fractional parts of the numbers 
to thirty, not going beyond 14. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


The teacher should draw upon the blackboard a map of the town in 
which the district is situated, and Jay it off in squares, showing the sec- 
tions. Indicate on the map all the principal streams of water, bodies 
of water, ponds or lakes, hills, valleys, swamps, springs as sources of 
streams. Locate the different school-houses, churches, roads, villages or 
cities, and any and all important features of the town. 

The pupil should be taught to draw the same upon their slates and 
and to define the word map and all that the map represents. 

This class should also learn the meaning of a linear inch, a square 
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inch, linear foot, square foot, linear rod, square rod, of the acre, quarter 
section, section and town. 
It will be necessary for the teacher of a city school usually, to present 
a map of the city, instcad of a town. 
All of the above can easily be taught from diagrams on the board. 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


It is impossible to give any thing definite upon this point, but all the 
objects brought to view in the reading and geography lessons should be 
made subjects of familiar conversation, and should for the present con- 
stitute the ground work of such instruction. 

When the members of the class in a thorough examination prove them- 
selves familiar with all the studies of grades 1st and 2d, they are pre- 
pared to enter upon the studies of grade 3d. pee Ere 
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Solution of Problem 18,— Let > <, 7 be fractions in their lowest 


terms, and let ~ = their least common multiple. 
y 
tee £x2« whole number. 

y a 

@ xy @ ze eG rT 

y c 

ey f = “ “ 

y e 


Now it is evident that two fractions multiplied together cannot pro- 
duce an integer, unless by cancelation, each denominator becomes unity. 
Therefore « must be made a multiple of a, b, and c, and y a factor of 
b,d and 7. In order that the result may be the least possible, it is evi- 
dent that « must be the least multiple, and y the greatest divisor. 


Hence 
Ruxe.—Divide the least common multiple of the numerators by the 
greatest common divisor of the denominators. S. Lirr.eriep. 
Plymouth. 


Another Solution of Problem 28.—Suppose the field to be divided into 
triangles whose bases shall each be one rod in length by lines radiating 
from the center. Then by the conditions each triangle must contain 
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16 acres, or 2560 rods. The altitude of a triangle is equal to double 

the quotient of the area divided by the base. Therefore the altitude of 

these triangles is 5120 rods, which is the radius of the field. Double the 

radius = 10240, the diameter of the field ; therefore the area of the field 

equals 10240 x 3.14159 x 2560 = 8235489.6896 rods = 514718,1056 

acres. Axzert H. Soutnworrs. 
Mondovi. 


Solution of Problem 29.—If 30 men in 40 hours can dig 80 cubic 
yards, one man, in one hour, can dig ;', of ;'; of 80 = ;'; of a yard; 


and one man who is stronger in the ratio of 4 to 5, can, in one hour, dig 
3 Of ;'; = j4 of a yard ; but if the ground is harder in the rativ of 8 to 


9, he can in one hour dig only 8 of 4; = 3, of a yard, and in 90 hours 

he can dig 90 times 7, = 63 yards. Hence 120 -+- 6; = 18 = the num- 

ber of men required. P. Bronson. 
Wyocena. 


Solution of Problem 30.—During the first 86 seconds the velocity of 
the man will be greater than that of the train and during the 87th second 
they will move at the same rate ; but after that time the velocity of the 
man will be less than that of the train. At the end of 87 seconds the 
man will be just 99 inches behind the train, and that is the minimum 


distance required. They will, consequently, never meet. 
Scnoot TracuEr. 


Solution of Problem 31.—Let « = radius of the ball, y = distance 
of its center from the bottom of the glass, and z = radius of the water’s 
surface. Then + p2x* = solidity of the ball, and } p 2 (2+ yj) = 
solidity of ball plus solidity of water, p being equal to 3.1416. By the 
question | x ip x (3)? x 6 = 3p =solidity of the water. Hence we 
have the equation} p2’? (a +y)—fpe=—ip; or, (@+ y)—4e° 
= 15 ~ -— (1). By similar triangles we have «: y :: : [6°+ (3)*], 
and2z2:2a+y::5 :6. Consequently y = '{ 2,andz= $2. Placing 


these values of y and z in equation (1), and reducing we find « = 1.2224. 
Pleasant Spring. DiscipuLvs. 


Solution of Problem 32.—Let x represent the width and depth of the 
ditch; then (« denoting feet) 4 (a + 10) 2? = 100 square feet, cr x* + 10 


a? = 25; therefore x = 1.48+. See Horner’s method of solving higher 
equations. Scnoon TEACHER. 


Solution of Problem 38.—The greatest common divisor of the sides of 


the lot is 72. Hence 7} feet = the length of required boards. 
Scnoon TEACHER. 
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Solution of Problem 34.—Let the required ratio be denoted by A : B, 
and assume A>B, Put} A = 107}, then 3} A — 107}, = 2 x 107} 


= > B; hence, £* 2 6 B, and 5 x 107} = A. Therefore 


AYE I 2 Foray es 14 Sh J. EC. 


Solution of Problem 35.—Let « = half the sum borrowed. Then 
Ta 92 __ 6 x 2% _ 94, op, Moe _ 1d _ 42 _ o¢, 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Hence « = 2400, and 22 = 4800, the number of dollars borrowed. 


Cc 


Solution of Problem 36.—Let Ss 
ABC represent the triangle, AB | 


= 15,4 C+ CB = 25, and the 


angle A B C= 135.° Produce 4 Bp" > 


to D and draw C D perpinduclar to AD; then the angle CB D= 
180° — 135° = 45°, and therefore BD=DC. Letx= AC, 25—2 
= CB, andy= BD = DC; then we have 2? = (15 + y)? + y’, and 





(25 — a)? =2y°*. From these equations we obtain y = syaee 
40 y 2 , 40 2 
5 — 2 = —__" —_ = = 2 = 325 =A C. 
Hence 25 — x Syed C B, and x Sea 43 
Amicus. 


Solution of Problem 38.—Let 2c = the doctor’s age, then « = mine. 
Y(2e+u4+2948) +32 =2% 2e+uy4 29 + 8 = (2x — 32)? 
im 





= 4x7 — 128 « + 1024. Hence a? — —_ o= 7 *. Gaal, 
and 22 = 42. Verification—y(42 + 21 +29 +28) +32 =—2-x 21. 
Pleasant Spring. DIsciPuLus. 


Correction. —In the solution 14, (see March No.) for  — C £, read 


a = CE; in the solution of problem 15, for (200 x = 3x?) dz — 9, 
2 
read (200 x — 32°) d x = 9, and in the solution of problem 16, 2) (5) 


should be 2 x (5)° In the note to solution of problem 19, in the 


May No. the simple interest for m years should be represented by a 
small s, 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO TOWN AND DISTRICT CLERKS. 


The issue of Blanks for your Annual Reports will be delayed this year 
till the month of July. 

The State Patronage of the Journal of Education expires with the 
present number. It will be sent therefore hereafter to such school-officers 
only as subscribe for it. 





J. L. Pickarn, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





EDITORIAL MIS@BLLANY. 





PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Just at this time, the following remarks, found in the last Report of Hon. 
W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, are appropriate. The im- 
portance of the inculcation of lofty and generous sentiments of Patriotism in 
our schools, (as distinguished from the narrow dogmas of mere partizanship) 
will be more felt in the future than it has been in the past : 

“* The Common School system of this country is the admiration of the civilized 
world. The wisdom of centuries has been employed in laying its foundations, 
and upon these has arisen # system of public instruction which is the grand pal- 
ladium of our existence as a free people. 

To us of the present generation, this rich possession comes by inheritance ; 
and there is danger that we shall under-estimate the importance of transmitting 
it in its highest perfection to our successors, We gaze with delight upon the 
beauty and symmetry of the superstructure, and seldom stop to enquire whether 
we have a duty to discharge in guarding and preserving its foundation stones. 
In possession of the present, we are in danger of forgetting our obligations to the 
past, and our resposibility to the future. 

The essential and central idea of a common school, is that of a school for in- 
struction in branches of common interest and profit, and from which all subjects 
of a partisan or sectarian character are forever excluded. Here is common 
ground, on which all may unite. Whatever party or sect may have the ascend- 
ency, it occasions no conflict or disturbance here, so long as we abide by these 
fundamental principles. But we need to have clear and well defined views of 
what these principles are. The line between subjects which are appropriate in 
in the school, and those which have no place there, should be plainly and sharply 
drawn. 
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Our common schools are sustained and controlled by the State. Out of this 
relation grow duties to the State which are paramount to all others. Whatever 
else may be neglected, patriotism and love of country, loyalty to the constitu- 
tion and government, should be thoroughly and constantly inculcated. Pupils 
should learn what treasures ot blood our national existence has cost. They 
should study the constitution till its teaching become a part of their own exist- 
ence. They should be taught to feel that when the government is in peril, no 
personal sacrifice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons of patriotism should frequently be drawn from the lives of illustrious 
men, whose names adorn the pages of our country’s history. Patriotic songs 
are nowhere more appropriate than in the school-room. In no other way can 
love of country be more effectually or more easily taught, than through the me- 
dium of song. - 

Such are some of the lessons which should be taught in every school, and 
the teacher who neglects to impart them is false to the trust committed to him, 
and unworthy the name he bears.” 


At the last meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association was dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘ What kind of Instruction in our Schools will serve to in- 
crease the Loyalty and Patriotism of the American people?” and after many ap- 
propriate things said, the question arose, ‘‘ What is the next step to be taken by 
Educators to secure the highest interests of education in the Commonwealth?” 
—whereupon Hon. Emory Washburn said : 

“The great want of our country is in this very matter of a national sentiment 
and feeling. Our children are trained to be good merchants, and mechanics, and 
manufacturers, and professional men—but not to be good Americans. They are 
taught to be quick and sensitive to mercantile honor, and jealous of their charac- 
ter as business or professional men. But they can camly hear their country re- 
viled, and leave to others to defend her honor and good name. We want to be edu- 

ated as a people to a true national sensitiveness. We want to have added to what is 
now taught as an igtellectual exercise, an ever present, ever active sentiment of 
love and devotion ‘to our country. We need something in this country which 
answers to Loyalty in the governments of the old world. There the people are 
so much accustomed to look to their rulers for the favors they enjoy, that a feel- 
ing of affection and respect grows up in return for the benefits bestowed upon 
them by a King, or some other personation and embodiment of national 
soverignty. But kere, our Goverament is an abstraction—an idea—while its 
functionaries are changed so often that we have next to nothing by which we 
naturally attach to it anything like sentiment or feeling. 


This nationality of sentiment and feeling is, in my judgment, the thing we 
want more than anything else in the education of the public mind and heart. 
To reach it and accomplish it is, as it seems to me, the next great step to be 
taken by the educators of our land to secure the highest interests of educa- 
tion.” 
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Crvit Epucation.—Prof. G. W. Hoss, Editor of the Indiana School Journal, 
who agitated this subject somewhat in the National Teachers’ Association last 
summer, still keeps it moving. To this end he begins the publication of the 
Constitution of the United States in his May number, and ealis upon his readers 
to study it. There is need for this. We happened some time ago to be present 
at an examination of teachers. In ordinary matters it was respectable ; but 
when it came to Government, not more than two out of a dozen had any but 
vague and indefinite ideas, even how the President of the United States is elect- 
ed. It is probably safe to say that the knowledge of five teachers out of six is 
very deficient on this whole subject; and probably it will be, unless they are re- 
quired to pass a creditable examination upon it. Then it should be made an in- 
dispensable branch of instruction in every public school. 


INSTRUCTION IN Gymnastics.—By reference to the advertisement on another 
page, our readers willobserve that a new and important educational enterprize 
for the north-west has been inaugurated in Chicago. It will be seen that Hon. 
W. H. Wells is President, and that Hon. J. L. Pickard and Prof. H. Pomeroy of 
this State are among the members, of the Board of Trustees, which is a sufficient 
guaranty that the enterprise is worthy of patronage. Three of the Instructors 
are graduates we learn of Dr. Dio Lewis’ Institution, in Boston, and the system 
of New Gymuastics which he first introduced with so much success to the 
American public, will be taught here, with adaptations and improvements es- 
pecially designed to meet the wants of the school-room. Teachers who have it 
in their power to attend the Course, will no doubt secure a most important ad- 
dition to their means of usefulness, not to overlook the benefit to their own health. 
We earnestly commend the subject also to school boards and institutions of learn- 
ing, believing they would do well to send one of their teachers to acquire the 
advantages of the Course for the benefit of all concerned. It will be seen that 
valuable Lectures will be given by the Professors of the Chicago Medical College, 
and instruction in Vocal Gymnastics by Prof. Booth. Altogether the scheme is 
very attractive, and will, we doubt not, be well patronized, 


Hon. J. L. Pickarp.—This gentleman is at this time on a visit with his wife 
at the paternal home iu Maine We wish him a pleasant visit and safe return, 
Says the Editor of the Minnesota School Friend, after a flying visit to the Insti- 
tute held in April at River Falls, where he met our State Superintendent, “ He 
has so litted the schools of Wisconsin, during the term of his office, that the 
teachers of that State are talking of making him a fixture in his present position.” 


Cot. McMyny.—We learn that this gentleman has been offered and may pro- 
bably accept, the Principalship of the Winona Normal School, in Minnesota, 
He declines the appointment in Washington Territory, on account of the feeble 
health of his wife. 

Visit RetuRNED.—The Janesville Teachers, to the number of about twenty, 
returned the visit of the Madison Teachers the other day, and appeared to have 


a pleasant time. Intermingled gracefully among the lady-teachers, at a recep- 
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tion given at the residence of J. C. Carpenter, Esq., our present acting Mayor, 
we saw the tall military form of Capt. Lockwood, and a sprinkling of other edu- 
cational soldiers, as Adjt. Craig and Capt. Allen. 


Lost anD Founp.—In moving our office last winter, several communications 
were displaced, but have come to light in season for this number. This will be 
a sufficient explanation we hope to the writers. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SOLDIERS. 


There appears to be a very strong rally of School Officers, Téachers and Stu- 
dents for service, as “ Hundred Days Men.” The 40th Regiment, organizing 
as we write, at Camp Randall, under Col. W. A. Ray, of Delavan, is lergely 
made up of this material. Prof. Samuel Fallows, of Lawrence University, is 
Lieut. Colonel, and A, J. Craig, Asst. State Supt., is Adjutant. Companies have 
been recruited in part, in the State University, Lawrence University, and Beloit 
College, commanded by Prof. C. H. Allen, Mr. J. Hauser and Mr. S. M. Allen. 
Milton Academy turns out a whole company we believe, under Mr. Twining, one 
of the Teachers. 8S. T. Lockwood, Principal of the High School, brings a com- 
pany from Janesville, which includes many of his students. A.J. Cheney, 
Supt. of Walworth county, brings in a company, J. K. Purdy, Supt. of Jefferson 
county, brings a squad, and Prof. E. H. Hobart, of Baraboo Collegiate Institute 
brings another. A. J. Slye, Supt. of Iowa county, is also on hand for duty. 

D. G. Purman, Supt. of Grant county, is to be Lieut. Colonel of the 4ist 
Regiment, composed of the 2d and 4th Militia Regiments, and of the former of 
which he was Colonel. R. Graham, Supt. of Kenosha county, commands a Com. 
pany in the 39th, and H. A, Gaylord, Principal of one of the ward schools in 
Kenosha, is 2d Lieutenant. Large numbers of teachers and students are re- 
sponding to the call, whose names we cannot now indicate. 

Principal Whitford, of Milton Academy, has been very active in recruiting 
men for service. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We learn from the President, Prof. C. H. Allen, that the Executive Committee 
have indefinitely postponed the Annual Meeting, which usually takes place 
about the lst of August. Among the reasons for this is the refusal of the Rail 
Roads to grant the usual free return tickets, and the more imperative one that 
so many of our Teachers and County Superintendents are to be off in the “ Hun- 
dred Days” Campaign. They will hold an Association in the neighborhood of 
“ Dixie,” to enlighten the rebels. 


CALIFORNIA.—A Bill has passed the Legislature, amending the School Law of 
the State, which in some of its features is quite in contrast with our Legislation 
—or non-legislation, as the case may be. An annual appropriation of $8,000 
for the State Normal School is* provided for; each County Superintendent is to 
subscribe for as many copies of a State Educational Journal as will be neckssary 
to supply one to cach school-board under his jurisdiction; an annual ad valorem 
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tax of five cents on each one hundred dollars’ value of taxable property is to be 
levied in each county. 

The State Board of Examiners grant three grades of certificates. Applicants 
for State diplomas and for first grade certificates are examined in the following 
branches: Orthograpy, reading and elocution, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
—physical, political, and mathematical, English grammar, and analysis, history 
of the United States, government of the United States, physiology and hygiene, 
natural philosophy, algebra, methods of teaching, general questions. Applicants 
for third grade certificates are examined in the above named studies, excepting 
algebra and natural philosphy. 


Kansas.—Here an Educational Journal, published at Leavenworth, has been 
in operation, as we learn from some of our cotemporaries, since January last, 
though a copy has not yet come to hand. Thus do the newer States push for- 
ward in the race. 


MinnEsoTta.—The State Teachers’ Association will be held at Red Wing, on 
the 24th of August, and continue in session two days. It was proposed that 
the time of our own Association at La Crosse be so fixed that members of the 
two bodies could exchange visits. As our Meeting is to be postponed, we re- 
commend all who want a pleasant summer trip, to attend the meeting at Red 
Wing, via the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Railway and the Missisippi 
sveamers, 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Normal School Association, at Con- 
cord, N. H., last August, a Committee consisting of Professor A. Crosby, Rev. B, 
G. Northrop, and Mrs. George A. Walton, was appointed to arrange for the cel- 
ebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the first Normal 
School in this country. The celebration will occur in Framingham, on Friday, 
July Ist. The oration will be given by Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse, formerly a 
Principal of the School. The biennial convention of graduates of the Framing- 
ham Normal School will be held on the same day.—Mass. Teacher. 


— Recently the gifts to Yale College have reached the munificent sum of 
$525,000. A portion of these gifts are for specific objects named by the gener- 
ous donors, viz: a new College Chapel; for the erection of a spacious build- 
ing for the occupancy of the Students; for the support of the College preacher ; 
for establishing a professorship of modern languages; and in aid of agricultural 
and mechanical education.—Jb. 


— President Mason of Appleton University, Iowa, has succeeded in raising 
$19,000, to pay the debt of that institution. —Jb. 

The Teacher means Lawrence University, at Appleton, Wisconsin, we presume. 
The Gawrences and Appletons of Boston, are munificent patrons of good works, 
but should not be confounded. 
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New Yorr.—We learn from the Teacher that ‘an act to revise and consoli- 
date the general acts relating to public instruction ” has been passed by the Leg- 
islature, which will greatly simplify the understanding and working of the school 
laws. A ‘' Union Free School Law” is re-enacted, which we suppose enables 
them who wish to unite and grade schools properly, and at the same time abolish 
rate bills. The “ Peoples’ College” at Havana is now open for the reception of 
students, under an able faculty, with Rev. Amos Brown, LL. D., Principal; and 
the Vassar Female College at Poughkeepsie, is to open in September. The 
State Teachers’ Association will meet in Buffalo, August 2d, 3d and 4th. 


OswEGo TRAINING ScHoon.—tThe Legislature has made provision for the sup- 
port of this school, making it in effect a second Normal School for the State. It 
will be in charge of E. C. Sheldon, who has labored so long and successfully for 
the public schools of Oswego, and will give much prominence to the system of 
Object Teaching. Each Senatorial district of the State may send two pupils, 
free of charge for tuition. The city of Oswego provides the buildings and 
the State appropriates $5,000 a year. The course of Instruction will embrace: 
1, Methods; 2, Natural Sciences; 3, Professional Instruction. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The State Association will meet, as we gather from the 
School Journal, in Blair county, (we presume at Hollidaysburg,) Aug. 2——The 
Journal, which gives more matter for the dollar than any of its cotemporaries, is 
obliged to appear without cover, and revoke commissions and club-rates, to avoid 
diminishing its size. It states that “ Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, for several years 
at the head of a flourishing private Normal School and Academy in West Chester, 
has been appointed Principal of the State Normal School at Mansfield, in Tioga 
county. His well known executive abilities, backed by a sufficient corps of in- 
structors, will make the Normal School of the 5th District an efficient institu- 
tion.” Mr, Allen is a brother of Prof, Allen, of our State University, and a cap- 





ital teacher. 


Ou10.— The Teachers’ Association will meet at Tuledo, July 5, 6, and 7. The 
Monthly says “ the latch string will be out.” The Association will be organized 
in sections, and Reports limited to fifteen minutes each. This means work. 


InprANA.—A ‘‘ Normal School Society” has been organized here, which is to 
hold its first Annual Session at Greensburg, Decatur County, commencing July 
12, and continuing four weeks. Seventeen prominent educators are to aid in the 
instruction. This seems to be an excellent move. 


Dear AND Dump.—We have received the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Trustees and Principal of the Wisconsin Institute for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, for the year 1863, and we presume we shall further the benevolent 
objects of the Institution by quoting as follows: 

“All the deaf and dumb of the State, between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
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five years, are entitled to an education, without charge for board or tuition, in 
this Institution, upon compliance with the rules. No certificate of any kind is 
required for admission. Persons, however, desirous of placing a pupil in the 
school, should write to the superintendent, informing hlm of the name, age, and 
residence of the mute; the cause, if known, of deafness, &c, The Superintend- 
ent will immediately answer, statiug the time when the pupil will be received. 
This course is, in all cases, recommended, though none will be refused, who come 
at the commencement of the session. Applications in behalf of persons more or 
less than the required age, will be considered by the trustees, who reserve to 
themselves the right to accept or reject such applicants, as they may deem just 
and proper.” 

The Report of the Legislative Visiting Committee represents the Asylum as in 
a satisfactory condition. Inquiries should be addressed to J. S. Officer, Princi- 
pal, Delavan. 


Books FOR TEACHERS.—The advertisement of Messrs, Bliss, Eberhard & Fest- 
ner of this city, will, we hope, arrest the attention of Teachers. The several 
works embraced in “The Teachers’ Library” are too well known to require 
special notice, and some of them atleast, should be in the hands of every teacher. 


ScHoot GOVERNMENT Carps.—In reply to inquiries we would say that we 
have no more of these helps to the teacher by us at present. Mr. Atwater has 
issued a new and beautiful edition for this season. Price per single package, 
$1.50 in U. S. currency. 

Address—Joun ATWATER, Box 4024, Chicago, JIl. 


MitwavkEE & Prarie pu Caren R. R.—Our readers wi!l notice the change in 
the Time Table on this comfortable and well appointed road. 


Suaw & ALLEN’s GeogRaPHY.—See advertisement on another page. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucATION.——Several successive numbers of this work 
will be devoted in part to brief Histories of the several State Teachers’ Associ- 
ations. The June number will contain a sketch of the Associations of New York 
and Wisconsin, with short Biographical Notices of the several Presidents of 
these bodies, Each History will be illustrated with one or more Portraits. The 
Portrait of Hon. J. L. Pickard, among others, will appear in the next number. 
It will be remembered that the March number (which commences a New Vol- 
ume,) contains a history of the National Teachers’ Association to the present 
time, with biographies and portraits of its Presidents. Not a few teachers we 
think will wish to secure the work. Price for one year, $3.00. Price for the 
March No., 50 cents. 

Address H. BarnarD, Hartford, Conn, 

AtLantic Monn HLY.—The June number is one of the best that has been publish- 
ed ;—indeed we think the “ Atlantic,” unlike some of its cotemporaries, steadily 


improves. We have pleasure in calling attention to the Advertisement. 
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FINISHED.—Mr. Pickett concludes his first series of articles, in this number, 
on “Gradation and Course of Study for Schools.” He has first subjected the 
plan to a partial test in some of the country schools, and with satisfactory re- 
sults. This is the beginning of a movement which we hope will become gexeral 
and uniform, and extend the substantial advantages of a graduated course of 
study to all our mixed country schools. 

The Lecture on Pestalozzianism, also concluded in this number, is invaluable 
to any young teacher who has the intelligence to master its principles and the 
aptness to carry out its suggestions. The concluding remarks are all-important. 


Watpaca Co.—The ‘Scholars’ Examination ” for this county was to come off 
at Waupaca on the 3d of thismonth Representatives from the different schools 
of the county are to assemble for examination and to compete for prizes. We 
be-speak for al! a pleasaut and profitable time. 


The County Association had a spirited session at Rural, April 5, and meets 





again at Waupaca, July 8. ““A soldier” forcibly urges in the Waupaca 
Spirit, the benefits of the permanent establishment of a Normal School in that 
county. The spirit and progress in educational matters which characterize this 
frontier county are worthy of all praise and imitation. The only thing to be 


ashamed of is that her untiring Superintendent is not paid a better salary. 


EXAMINATIONS.—From a number of letters received of late, we gather favor- 
able indications of the result of the Spring Examination of Teachers. The 
standard of qualifications appears to be rising, and the number of “ term certifi- 
cates,” or licenses, to be diminishing. “The necessity for granting them,” says 
Mr. Alban, Supt. of Portage Co., “is fast passing away.” If in this county, still 
more so we trust in older ones. 

There is reason to believe that the present corps of County Superintendents is 
superior, as a whole, to the first set of incumbents. While the services and ex- 
perience of several good men are lost by a change, others that were inefficient 
are succeeded by better men. We regret the necessity which calls several Su- 
perintendents from their work durgg the summer, but we trust the teachers who 
lose their visits will double their diligence, and work all the more faithfully, in 
the remembrance that they may do much to make the next generation virtuous, 
loyal and patriotic. 


TE Portratt.—The Portrait of Hon. J. L. Pickard, engraved for the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, as well as for presentation to himself and to his friends, 
will soon be completed, and promises to be a fine picture. To all who have sub- 
scribed towards it, large fine copies, suitable for framing, will be issued in due 
time, We take this opportunity to request those who are obtaining subscriptions 
to make returns soon; also, to say to say to Mr. Pickard’s friends generally 
through the State, that the contribution of 50 cents towards the object will se- 
cure a copy. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Fall Term will open we learn, at the appointed time, un'ess it should be 
found expedient to delay a few days, in which case due notice will be given. 
Prof. Allen intends to be back at his post, and Miss Moody, as we understand, 
will remain. We hope to see a full attendanca. 


Devay.—Besides a voluntary delay of a few days, as mentioned below, the 
enlistment of a pressman in the 40th Regt. anda pressure of work upon our 
printers has prevented us from issuing this number till ten days later than usual. 


SUBSCRIBERS who may have paid to some one else but who receive in this num- 
ber a reminder of indebtedness, will understand that the money has not been 
forwarded to us. Those upon whom we have to wait till past the end of the year 
we shall have to ask to send us 75 cents, and if they think that is too little, 
they may send the dollar. 

THE FUTURE OF THE JOURNAL. 


We have left our last form open till the last moment, and delayed publication 
several days, in order to announce, if possible, that the Journal would go on. 
This we are at present unable to do, except upon a basis different from that pro- 
posed last month in our Circular. Leaving out of the account a few remote 
new counties, from which we could expect little aid, we have favorable and de- 
cisive returns from some twelve or fifteen counties, or parts of counties, being 
about one-fourth of the whole, and embracing about one-third of the population 
and teachers of the State. From these counties or districts we have reasonable 
assurance, in the aggregate, of nearly 700 subscribers, which is their proportion 
of 2000. We hereby tender our acknowledgements and thanks to the Superin- 
tendents especially of Waupaca, Portage, Wood, St. Croix, Trempealeau, Adams, 
Sauk, Waushara, Milwaukee, Racine, Waukesha, Dane and Crawford coun- 
ties, for encouraging responses; also, to all those teachers who have made some 
efforts in behalf of the Journal. What a little effort and zeal might do is seen 
in the fact that Waupaca county pledges 100 subscribers, quite as many or more 
than there are teachers employed at one time; that Wood county does equally 
well in proportion ; and that all the teachers in Madison, and all at an Associ- 
ation in Oregon, (in Dr. Hooker’s District) put down their names when asked. 

We have concluded on the whole, to go on. Last raonth we proposed, in 
case we could secure a pledge before hand of a minimum of 1500 subscriptions, 
to send the JouRNAL to those counties which would do their part towards a sub- 
scription of 2000, for 88 cents. But as we have no promise at present of the 
minimum asked for, and are obliged to assume all the risk of a limited patron- 
age, we must in all cases ask the dollar. We refer the reader to our Prospectus 
on the last page of this number. 

(> Our friends will readily see how important it is to us that they respond 
at once, in order that we may have some tolerable guide as to the number of copie 
of the July issue which it will be proper to print. We ask each old subscriber 

to renew, und the patronage of our friends the District Clerks, 














NORTHWESTERN NORMAL INSTITUTE 


——FOR—— 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Nos, 116 and 118 Randolph Street, Chicago., Illinois 


(Incorporated 1864.) 


O. W. POWERS, A. M,, 


J. E, POWERS, A. M. CONDUCTORS. 


Board of Trustees. 
WM. H,. WELLS, President, 


Hon. Luragr HAven, Chicago. E. W. BLatcurorD, Esq., Chicago. 
Hon. Mark SKINNER, “ Prof. R. EDWARDS, Bloomington, Ill. 
DANIEL BRAINARD, M. D., “ Rey. J. M. Sturtsvant, D. D. Jackson- 
Rev. R. W. Patrserson, D. D., se [ville, Ill. 
Rey. Ropurt CLarkson,D.D., Prof. H. Bannister, D. D., Evanston, 
Hon. Van H. Hiaerns, « Prof. Hznry Pomeroy, Wisconsin. [Ill. 
H. A. Jounson, M. D., 6 Hon. J. L. Pickarp, & 

Prof. F. W. Fisk, 66 Prof. G. W. Hoss, Indiana. 

Rev. T. M. Eppy, D. D., & Ilon. J. M. Gregory, Michigan. 

Rey. Justin A. Smita, D. D,, é O. W. Powers, Chicago. 

THomAS B. Bryan, Esq., se J. E. Powers, “ 





Examiners for 1864, 


H. G@. SparrorD, Esq., L. B. Tart, Esq., 
Rev. Z. M. Humpurer, Prof. E. ANDREWs, M. D. 
HENRy Joanson, Esq. Prof. C. H. ALLEN. 


THIS INSTITUTION is designed to give a thorough preparation to teachers of the 
New or Licgat Gymnastics. Instruction will be given by a corps of competent teachers 
and lecturers: in the department of Gymnastics, by the Conductors ; in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, by Professors in the Medical College of this city ; in Vocal 
Culture, by Mr. E. M. Booth. 


The First Session will begin on Wednesday, July 6th, 1864, and continue three months 
The Full Course of three months will qualify those who pursue it for professional teach- 
ers of gymnastics. The Short Course of one month will be chiefly devoted to such ex- 
ercises as may be used in the school-room with immovable seats, and will qualify the 
teacher to conduct physical exercises in schools. A Certificate will be given to those 
who satisfactorily complete the Short Course ; and the Diploma pt the Institute to those 
who pass an examination on the Full course. 


Terms :~-Full Course, Gentlemen, $50.00 Ladies $40.00 
Short Course, 6 25.00 sé 20.00 
The demand for teachers of gymnastics is great and growing. We are already receiving 
applications for the services of graduates of the coming session. 
For Circulars, address the Conductors, Box 4404, Chicago. 











A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


The Normal ; or, Methods of Teaching the Common Branches, 
— Orthoepy, Orthography, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Elocution, in- 
cluding the Outlines, Technicalities, Explanations, Demonstrations, Definitions, and 








Methods, introductory and peculiar to each Branch. By ALrreD HoLBRooK, Princi- 
pal ot the South-West Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. 456 pp., 12 mo. cloth. 


CONTENTS: 


General Classification of General Knowledge, with Definitions. 

Orthoepy and Orthography, with the Means and’ Methods of teaching them ; including 
the Classifications, Definitions, Charts, and the Plans of teaching Spelling to all 
Grades of Scholars. 


Grammar, including Classifications and Definitions ; also, new and improved Methods of 
teaching Etymology, Syntax, and Analysis to Primary and Advanced Classes. 


Geography, including the best Methods of teaching Primary, Secondary, and Advanced 
Classes ; also, full Instructions for Map Drawing. 


Arithmetic, including the best Methods of teaching Mental, Written, and Theoretical 
Arithmetic ; also, an entire System of Classifications, also, new Methods of Demons 
stration for many Arithmetical Principles. 

Elocution, or the art of Vocal Delivery ; including Reading, Speaking, and Gesticula- 
tions. This section is designed to be used as a text-book in schools, in connection 
with the second, which gives the means and methods of training the voice in the 
Articulate Sounds. Itisalso designed to precede or accompany any reading-book 
already introduced into any school. 


ALSO, the other volumes of the 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 


WELCH’s OBJECT LESSONS, for Primary Teachers, ....18 mo., mus. 


NORTHEND’S TEACHER AND PARENT,........ -... 12 mo., mus. 
PAGE’S THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING,..... < 
MANSFIELD ON AMERICAN EDUCATION,........ oe ee 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS,.. ee 
DAVIES’ LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS, ........ Seiceiee sees ee 
MAYHEW ON UNIVERSAL EDUCATION,......... aie “8 
ROOT ON SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS, ................ ae - 
BATES’ INSTITUTE LECTURES, ..................005 = 
HOLBROOK’S NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING,.. oF 
DWIGHT’S HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION,...... $8 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION,,.... si 
BARNARD’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE,.......... .-. 8 Vvo., mus, 
BARNARD ON NORMAL SCHOOLS.,,...............005. ee 


BATES’ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES,,...............00.. 
WELLS’ GRADED SCHOOLS & COURSE OF IN STRUCTION. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, the undersigned are enabled to furnish 
the Teachers and School Officers of Wisconsin, with the above named volumes of the 
‘¢ Teachers’ Library ’’ at reduced rates, ‘ 


BLISS, EBERHARD & FESTNER, 


Booksellers, Madison, Wis. 











ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


The July Number of the “ Artantic Monraty,” begins Volume XIV., 
and will contain, among other articles by eminent writers, centributions in prose and 
verse from R. W. Emerson, H. W. LoNGFELLOW, GAIL Hamitton, ‘Ik. MARVELL,’ MRS. 
I. B. Stowe, and the Author of “ Life in the Iron Mills.’’ 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE “ATLANTIC.” 


The TWELFTH VOLUME of the ‘¢ ATLANTIC,’ comprising the numbers from July 
to December, (inclusive,) 1863, isnowready. Price $2.00. 

Sets of the “ ATLANTIC” furnished from the beginning, neatly boundin muslin. 
Price $2.00 each volume ; postage paid by the publishers. Complete in twelve volumes. 

Persons returning numbers to the office of publication in good condition will be fur- 
nished with the corresponding bound volumes upon payment of 50 cents for the binding 
of each volume. When such exchange is to be made by mail, orders must be accom- 
panied with 50 cents for postage on each volume. 





THE “ATLANTIC” FOR 1864. 


Terms of Subscription : 


Single Subscriptions : $3.00 per year, postage paid. 


Club Prices: Two copies for one year, $5.00, and each additional subscription at the 
poy Ag } and an extra copy gratis for every club of ten subscribers, or eleven copies 
or $25.00. 


4a In all clubs, subscribers pay their own postage, 24 cents per year. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington St., Boston. 


Of all sizes and styles. Made of Best Material and by Experienced Workmen, 
at the celebrated 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 
EVERY PIECE WARRANTED. 
A Good Supply Constantly on Hand. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS & TEACHERS 


Wishing to purchase Good Seats and Desks at reasonable prices should send for an 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


GLOBES, MAPS, APPARATUS, INK WELLS, &c., 
FURNISHED ON BEST TERMS. 
Address HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 
112 Dearborn Street Chicago- 






























COLTCN & FITCH'S GEOGRAPAIES. 


This Series has already become one of the leading Geographical Series in the country. 
The maps are all drawn on auniform system of scales, and most beautifully executed. 


The Primer of Geography. Maps. 
Introductory Geography. 24 Maps. 
Modern School Geography, 48 Maps. 
American School Geography, 588 pp. 
Atlas to American School Geography, 
Physical Geography. 





The AMERICAN SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, just published, comprises 
separate Treatises on Astronomical, Physical, and Civil Geography, 
and embraces a careful Discussion of the leading Facts and Principles 
of Geographieal Science. It is a valuable work in this department 
of Science. 


TO THE ABOVE MAY BE ADDED 
Willson’s Histories, Fasquelle’s French, and Woodbury’s 
German Series, Wells’ Grammars, Sill’s Syn- 
thesis, Bradbury’s Music Books, &c. 
ka” Specimen copies for examination, and first supplies for classes, at reduced prices. 
Published by 
IVISON, PHINNEY BLAKEMAN & CO., 


48 and 50 Walker street, New York. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 39 & 41 Lake St., Chicago. 





S. C. G. & Co, are special agents for the sale of all the pub- 
lications of 


Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
“« HARPER & BROTHERS, 
“« DPD. APPLETON & CO., 
« J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., and 
Mr. GEO. W. CHILDS. 





[ae” Copies of any of their works mailed postage paid on 


receipt of price. 
Address 8. C. GRIGGS & CO,, 


39 § 41 Lake St., Chicaoo. 











"Treachers and Students 


Desiring to Use the Latest, Most Accurate, Scientific and Practical Class-Books 
on Natural Science, will do well to Procure 


TEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY, 


By Prof, ASA GRAY, of Harvard University. 


These books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of the 
science, and have been recommended by almost every eminent botanist in the country. 


For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of description, accurate and 
scientific analysis of plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no equal. 
The series consists of 


Gray’s “How Plants Grow.” A Botany for Young People. 
(Handsomely Illustrated.) 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 362 Drawings. 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. (School Edition.) 
Gray’s Manual and Lessons, In1 vol. 
Gray’s Manual, with Mosses, é&c. Illustrated. 


Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany. (Revised ond Im- 
proved edition of the Botanical Text-Book. 


WELL’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


By DAVID A. WELLS, 4. M., Editor of “ Annual of Scientific Discoveries.’’ 
*¢ Knowledge 13 Power,’? &c. Embodying the latest researches in physical science, and 
excelling in their lucid style, numerous facts, copious illustrations (over 700), and prac- 
tical appications of science to the arts of every-day life, and endorsed by hundreds of 
eminent and successful Educators in all parts of the country, and the Press, 


Wells’ Science of Common Things. With cuts. 
Wells’ Natural Philosophy. 372 cuts. Revised, (25,000 sold. 
Wells’ Principles of Chemistry. 242 cuts. 
Wells’ First Principles of Geology. Illustrated. 
Attention is also invited to the following well known class-books, 


Hitchcock’s Anatomy, Physiology,and Laws of Health 
and Exercise. (New.) 373 cuts, 


Hitchcock’s Geology. Newly revised and re-written. 
Kiddle’s Astronomy and_Use of the Globes. 


Specimen copies for examination and first supplies at reduced prices. 
Published by 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co, 
48 & 50, Walker St,, New York. 
8. ©. GRIGGS & Co, 39 & 41 Lake St., Chioago. 











GEOGRAPHY MADE INTERESTING 


TO PRIMARY CLASSES. 
By Monteith’s System of Geography. 





A CoMBINATION OF LOCAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND PaYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, IN THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


BY MONTEITH & MecNALLY. 


No better plea for the preparation of the best books in this department, regardless of 
expense, can be given than is evinced in the rapidincreasein circulation that has attend- 
ed the National Series of Geographies, during the comparatively brief period it has been 
before the public. As three other Series, all possessing claims to favor, were issued al- 
most simultaneously with this, the public had ample variety to select from. The wider 
circulation enjoyed by the National Series, arises doubtless trom its plan, as indicated, 
which gives tne several numbers a happy adaptation to the wants oi all grades of pupils 
in our public and private schools. 

Their progress has no parallel in the history of any other text-books comprehended in 
this department of study. They are more extensively used in the Normal Schools of 
the country—State and ‘'ounty—than any other series. In greater proportion than any 
othersin the Academies of New York and Pennsylvania, and more generally recommend- 
ed by School Commissioners in these States than any and all others. More than three- 
fourths of the geographies used in the Public Schools of the city of New York are of 
this series. They have been recommended in every Western State where official recom- 
mendations are made, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, and during the past year, in the Territories of Washington, Colorado, and 
Nevada. This statement of facts renders the publication of any portion of the vast 
number of recommendations received unnecessary. 


A GRAJUIAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


BASED ON ANALYSIS, 
And comprehending the True Method of Teaching the Science. 








CLARK’S SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Clark’s First Lessons in English Grammar ; Clark’s Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage ; Clark’s New English Grammar ; Key to Clark’s Grammar ; Clark’s 
Etymological Chart, combined with Clark’s Chart of Phrases, 





TESTIMONIALS. 
ILAMILTON COLLEGB, May 39, 1863. 

Professor Clark’s English Grammar has features of peculiar excellence that will be apt 
to secure its adoption, so far bs they come to be fully known and fairly estimated. The 
author is not a mere theorist or book-maker, but a practical teacher, and the Principal 
of one of the be+t Academies in the State. His Grammar is used in about thirty of our 
chartered Academies, and still more extensively in our Common Schools. Teacher’s who 
have tried it, say that P,ofessor Clark’s method kindles enthusiusm, when the old way of 
inculcating the science of our mother tongue fails. They say that the use of the black- 
board, in analyzing sentences, awakens an interest that would astonish teachers who 
have yet to learn how serviceable the eye and fingers may be made, as helps to instrue- 
tion and discipline. 

I can easily believe what I hearin favor of Prof. Clark’s method ; for I know, by ex- 
periment, that the blackboard can da as much for the student of Greek as it does for the 
student of Mathematics. EDWARD NORTH. 
From A. B. DOUGLASS, late School Com’r of Delaware County, N. Y., June 29, 1868 : 

«There is much truthin the remark made by Dr. Noah Webster, near the close of his 
lite: ‘From all the observations I have been able to make, I am convinced that the 
grammars which have been used inour seminaries of learning for the Jast forty years 
are so incorrect and imperfect, that they have introduced or sanctioned more error than 
they have amended. In other words, had the people of these States been left to learn 
the construction of their vernacular language solely by tradition and the reading of 
good authors, the language would have been spoken and written with more purity than 
it nowis.’ Clark’s system has diepelled the clouds with which the science hat been en- 
veloped. There is a light thrown upon every page. Rar 

“Two years ago Ulark’s system was unknown in this county: itis now universally 
used. Seven hundred teachers of the county have unqualifiedly approved it. I have 
never known a class pursue the study of it under a Live teacher that has not succeed- 
ed; Ihave never known it to have an opponent in an educated teacher who had 
THOROUGHLY investigatedit ; I have never known an IGNORANT teacher to examine it ; I 
have never known a teacher who has used it to try any other.’’ 


Publishers 
51 & 53 John St., New York. 














THE 


COMPREHENSIVE 


GHOGRAPHY, 


es: 


BENJAMIN F, SHAW and FORDYCE A. ALLEN, 


WILL BE ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 


July 10th. 





It combines in a philosophical manner Natural, Ancient, Medieval and Modern His 
tory with Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography ; and so that each of these 
general divisions may be used separately. Physical Geography may be either studied in 
connection with the other parts, according to the wishes of the authors,or independently; 
or, if preferred, not at all. 

The Maps have never been excelled in exhibiting on flat surfaces forms of relief. 
The cuts are truthful representations of scenes and objects. Nearly all of them are 
introduced as illustrations rather than as embellishments. 





From W. F. Poetrs A. M., Principal of the Farnham Preparatory [Pestalozzian] 
School at Beverly, N. J., Editor of the ‘*¢ American Educational Mouthly.” 


s¢ The arrangement is logical. * * * * A rare judgment is evident in the selec- 
tion of facts, andin the language m which they are conveyed. Everything is succu- 
lent and nutritious. Prominence is given to the important alone. Indeed, I remember 
no school-book in which what is really valuable is presented in so concise and yet so 
manageable aform * * * ‘The equals of the engravings, in respect of artistic finish 
and appropriateness, adorn the pages of no school-book hitherto published in this 
country.” 





The book will be mailed to teachers and school-districts desirous of adopting a new 
geography or series of geographies, on receipt of sixty cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES, 


The only complete Series of American Geographies, comprises : 
Boox 1—Allen’s Primary Geography, on the basis of the Object Method. 


Book 2—Shaw and Allen’s Comprehensive Geography, based upon the theory and prac- 
tice of the best English and German instructors. 


Book 8—Smith’s New Geography, by R. 0. Smith, A, M. 
Book 4—Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, by J. Thomas M. D. & T. 
Baldwi 


ldwin 
P J. B. LIPPINCOTT & OO., Philadelphia. 








Wisconsin Honrnal of Education, 


VOLUMEI, NEW SERIES. 


The First Number of a New Series of the Journal (No.1, Vol. 1X, Old Series), will be 
issued as early as possible in July. 

The JOURNAL will continue to be devoted to the great cause of General Education. 
Although no longer under State patronage, it will continue to be an Organ of Commu- 
nication between the State Superintendent and the School Officers and Teachers of the 
State, and will be published as heretofore, under the auspices and control of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It will contain the following Departments : 

1. Of the State Superintendent ; 2, of the County Superintendents ; 3, of Primary 
Instruction—at home and at school; 4, Youth’s Department, to make the Journal ac- 
ceptable to children and pupils as weil as to parents and teachers; and, 5, such Miscel- 
laneous contributions and selections and Editorial matter as may be furnished or found 
expedient. 

The present Editor and Publisher pledges his own efforts to make the JOURNAL a valu- 
able and acceptable visitor, both in the school-room and at the fireside, and earnestly 
asks the co-operation to this end of Teachers of all grades, and particularly of those 
whose experience and position enable them to render important aid in developing the 
means and recommending the blessings of a generous, loyal and Christian education, 
tor all the children and youth of the State. 

kG The first number of the New Volume will be embellished with a fine portrait on 
steel of Hon. J. L. Pickarp, accompanied with a brief biographical sketch. Should the 
patronage warrant it, portraits of other distinguished educators will be given in tke 
future, 

TERMS,.—Invariably One Dollar, in Advance, 


The high prices of almost every thing, compelling other Journals to advance their 
subscription price, do not allow at present any variation or diminution from the above 
Terms 

Special Offer: Journal, and Orcutt’s ‘‘ Hints to Teachers,’’ post-paid, to any sub- 
scriber for the New Volume, for $1.25. 

ApprEss—without delay, to secure First Number, Portrait and Book, 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
June 10, 1864. Madison, Wis 
(See page 394.) 


MILTON ACADEMY. 


The number of different students connected with this Institution the past year has 


been 360. 
The Anniversary Exercises will take place as usual. The number of Graduates will 





be Five. 
One Hundred and Ten of our Students have joined the 40th Regiment, and Two Hun- 


dred and Eighty-¥ive have from time to time ‘enlisted for the War.’’ 


The next Term opens the 


FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 


Under the usual arrangements. Our Teachers who are now serving in the 40th Regt., 
expect to return to their positions in the School at the proper time. 


W. C. WHITFORD, Principal. 


June 1, 1864. 
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On and after May 15th, and until further notice, Passenger Trains will run as fol- 
lows, stopping at all Stations : 


GOING WEST: 


Milwaukee, .......leave,.........-11.50 A. M............10.00 P. M, 

Whitewater, ....ccccvcccescecrecss 2:05 P. Messceeeseee e120 

Milton Junction,..........06+.+2++ 2-50 aocacecees set Mrccccccrer eed 10 P.M, 
coocce §BETIVEs ss. cncces 4.10 ctescep tens yhiapeacoady 6.40 


MADISOR, rt, 4.80 
: 6.27 

th. TAL 

Trey 8.80 


GOING EAST: 


Prairie du Chien, Leave......... _ 

Boscobel, ......cecccsesseeesesss Pere 5.28 

Maszomanie,..........0c000seee0+0s12:04 Bs Mivssseesseeee 8.12 A. M. 
arrive........+.. 1.50 9.50 


MADISON, * °°" } lest 8108) cihek ee AGI a ec ccsk os LL ae 
ecccoe FLORVO ceocccces or 


Milton Junction,.,....°*****.+.++. 8.35 Antic ceisceaeeen arrive 1.4 
Whitewater, .... i005 scecseeseeeees 4:12 
Milwaukee, arrive....c.e..eeseeeee 6.25 


Direct connection is made at Prairie du Chien, during season of navigation, with 
splendid First Class Steamers for St, Paul, and intermediate points. 

a@ Superior Sleeping Cars, on night trains. WM, JERVIS, Supt. 

E. P. BACON, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


BELTS. 
Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 


Alwayson hand and for sale at 


177 EAST WATER STREET, UWILWAUKEE, WIS, 
The undersigned takes pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL. 
in which he is dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPERIOR TONE and 
EXTREME CHEAPNESS, is rapidly taking the place of all other Bells, 


PRICE LIST OF AMALGAM BELLS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL : 


NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. || NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. 
1 15 inches. 50tbs. $7.00 || 6 27 inches. 300 Ibs. $42.00 
216 «¢ 62 « 8.00 || 7 32 « 410 “ 60,00 
3-17. & 66 10.00} 8 35 « 700 “ 100.00 
419 « “ 12.00 || 9 39 « 850 “ 125.00 
$23. “6 22.00 || 10 43 « 1200 * 175.00 


Sa About Fifteen per cent. ix to be added te the above schedule of prices by the re- 
cent rise in the pricejof metals. 


The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and Vountry 
Churches and Schools need no louger be without Bells, as the above prices fairly place 
them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose— 
the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
greatly to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation of the AMAL- 
GAM BELL is now fairly established in other States, where thousands are in use, and 
for which testimcnials of a most flattering nature are given., 

N. B,~—I am prepared to furnish to order, 


Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 


From the most celebrated establishment in the country ; also, all other kinds of Bells 
known to the public, 
Please call on or address A STONER, 177 East Water strcet, 
Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 
Correspondence is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and prompéness. 








[HE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST POPULAR. 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


7 RAY'S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


i More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. "a 


The following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard. 

c State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in 

which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 
for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin. 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 


f themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all 


_ schools where no uniformity at. present exists.” 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to TasLe No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
_ Btate Superintendent, it will be seen that Ray’s Arithmetics are more 
is ctenaivaty used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series. 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than 
2 others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 
* Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 


‘fit is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial 


manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. 


. Je ay e-Avthinetion will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other 
' Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on’ most favorable terms, 
Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling unwilling to pay full prices for new 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, 
* can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the books in use, 
* obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at 
satisfactory rates—generally for a difference of from one-third to one Nett # the retail 
price of the same. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view ‘to introduction, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents for the Primary, 20 cents for the 
. Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLB, 
Cincinnati, O. 








HAVH YOU #HUN THEM! 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PROCURE COPIES AND EXAMINH®. 


Ray’s Test ExaMpLFs; a new book, embracing over Three 
Thousand earefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard; 
for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by eVery teacher, 
and should be introduced into every school. Two editions published—one, 
Wirnovr Answers; the other, With Answers arranged by themselves at 
the close of the volume. 


Evans’ Scnoon Gromerry; The Primary Elements. of Plane and 
Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. A cOncise treatise, designed 
for that class of students who have not time to master the larger works. 
The amount of Geometry contained in this volume. furnishes the pupil 
ample preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 

De Worr's Instrvcrtive SeeLLeER AND HaAnp-Book or Deriva- 
TIVE Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
sounds, and correct habits of pronuneiation and orthography; containing 
Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of derivative words. 
The most thorongh, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
lished in the United States. 

LILIENTHAL AND ALLYN’s OBJEcT Lessons, or Toines TAUGHT; 
a systematic course of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. — Pre- 
pared by order of the Cincinnati Public School Board, recommended by the 
Teachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cineinnati. A 
proved by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
have examined it. 


Wuite’s Crass Book or GEOGRAPHY: containing a complete 
Syllabus of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names 
is carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 

Tue EXAMINER, OR TeHACHER’s AID; designed to assist candidates 
for Teachers’ Certjficates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
reviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes; and Normal 
Schools and Teachers: Institutes, in class and drill exercises. A copy of 
this valuable work shonld be upon the desk of every teacher. 


* 


8G Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, sent by mail, postage prepuid. on receipt of 25 cents - for 
Ray’s Test Examples, without Answers; 30 cents for Test Examples, 
with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ (‘cometry ; 15 cents for De Wolf's 
Speller; 29 cents for Object Lessons: 15 cents for White’s Class 
Book ; and 50 cents for the Examiner. 


y&. Tniberal terms given on books for first introduction. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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